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The Department of State BULLETIN, 
a weekly publication compiled and 
edited in the Division of Publications, 
Office of Public Affairs, provides the 
public and interested agencies of 
the Government with information on 
developments in the field of foreign 
relations and on the work of the De- 
partment of State and the Foreign 
Service. The BULLETIN includes 
press releases on foreign policy issued 
by the White House and the Depart- 
ment, and statements and addresses 
made by the President and by the 
Secretary of State and other officers 
of the Department, as well as special 
articles on various phases of inter- 
national affairs and the functions of 
the Department. Information is in- 
cluded concerning treaties and in- 
ternational agreements to which the 
United States is or may become a 
party and treaties of general inter- 
national interest. 

Publications of the Department, as 
well as legislative material in the field 
of international relations, are listed 
currently. 
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DEPOSITED BY THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


Violation of Human Rights in Bulgaria, Hungary, and Rumania 


STATEMENT BY SECRETARY ACHESON 


[Released to the press May 4] 


This Government has now received replies from 
Bulgaria, Hungary, and Rumania rejecting the 
charges, made in our notes of April 2, that these 
three Governments were violating the articles of 
the respective peace treaties concerning human 
rights and fundamental freedoms. In their re- 
plies, they accuse the United States, in making 
these charges, of attempting to interfere in their 
affairs. This argument is clearly not valid, since 
the protection of human rights is an international 
obligation assumed by these Governments when 
they signed the peace treaties and not a matter 
of purely domestic jurisdiction. The Bulgarian, 
Hungarian, and Rumanian notes make other ac- 
cusations against the United States which are both 
false and not germane to the issue of violation of 
human rights; for example, all three Governments 
accuse the United States of supporting Fascist 
elements in those countries. 

Receipt of these three notes confirms the exist- 
ence of “disputes” concerning the execution and 
interpretation of the treaties. The treaties them- 
selves (article 36 of the Bulgarian treaty, 40 of 
the Hungarian treaty, and 38 of the Rumanian 
treaty) provide specific procedures for the settle- 
ment of disputes. The Department is consulting 
with interested signatory governments with a view 
to proceeding under the provisions of these arti- 
cles (United Kingdom, Canada, Australia, and 
New Zealand with respect to Hungary and Ru- 
mania; United Kingdom, Australia, and New 
Zealand with respect to Hungary, Rumania, and 
Bulgaria; Canada was not a signatory of the Bul- 
garian treaty). The procedure calls for, first, re- 
sort to the three heads of mission (American, 
British, and Soviet) in each capital. If they do 
not reach agreement within two months, each dis- 
pute shall be referred to a commission composed 
of one representative of each party and a third 
member selected by mutual agreement of the two 
parties; should they fail to agree within a period 
of one month on the appointment of a third mem- 
ber, the Secretary-General of the United Nations 
may be requested by either party to make the ap- 
pointment. These commissions, according to the 
treaty, can take binding decisions by majority 
vote. 

The United Nations General Assembly ap- 
proved last Saturday, by a vote of 34 to 6, a reso- 
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lution expressing serious concern over the charges 
made against Hungary and Bulgaria and express- 
ing the hope that measures taken under the ogre 
treaties would be diligently applied in order to 
insure respect for human rights and fundamental 
freedoms. This resolution is an indication of gen- 
eral support throughout the world for the action 
we have initiated under the peace treaties. The 
six votes cast against the resolution were those of 
the Soviet bloc. 

Benjamin V. Cohen’s speech made at Lake Suc- 
cess during the Assembly discussion on this sub- 
ject on April 18 clearly sets forth our views on the 

vossibilities and benefits of international: action 
in this field and of the American concept of a free 
society tolerant of dissent in contrast to the police 
state which suppresses all independent opinion.’ 


STATEMENT BY BENJAMIN V. COHEN? 


The resolution now before the Assembly deals 
with the important question of human rights and 
fundamental freedoms in Bulgaria and in 
Hungary. Before putting this question on the 
agenda, the Assembly debated and decided its 
own competence to discuss it. The Ad Hoc 
Political Committee, to which the Assembly re- 
ferred the item, also gave the issue of competence 
full attention. There is, therefore, no need to 
reargue this issue now. 

In the Ad Hoe Political Committee, the dele- 
gates expressed the views and sentiments of their 
respective governments and peoples in regard to 
this question of human rights in Bulgaria and 
Hungary, with special selauenas to the recent 
trials of the church leaders in these countries, 
The views and sentiments expressed reveal the 
widespread anxiety, profound concern, and in- 
tense feeling that the recent trials have aroused 
throughout the world. 

A number of delegations, including my own, 
made serious charges of systematic suppression of 
civil rights in Bulgaria and Hungary. In the 
treaties of peace, the Governments of these two 
former enemy states undertook a solemn interna- 
tional obligation to safeguard the human rights 
and fundamental freedoms of all persons within 
their jurisdiction. In the view of the Government 


* BULLETIN of Apr. 10, 1949, p. 450, and May 1, 1949, 
p. 556. 

* Made before the General Assembly on Apr. 28, 1949, 
and released to the press by the U.S. Mission to the United 
Nations on the same date. 
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of the United States, as our delegation pointed out 
in the Committee, in each of these countries a 
similar pattern of action has been followed. A 
minority group has seized the instrumentalities of 
government through force and intimidation and 
maintained itself in power through suppression of 
every one of the human rights and fundamental 
freedoms which these states have solemnly under- 
taken to observe in the treaties of peace. There 
is evidence of a clear design on the part of these 
governments to eliminate the leaders of political 
‘parties and the leaders of religious groups who 
fates refused to subordinate themselves and to use 
their influence to subordinate their followers to 
the dictates of the Communist ety 5 Making 
all due allowances for legitimate differences of 
opinion as to the appropriate scope of civil and 
religious freedoms, we cannot see that any sub- 
stantive ciyil or religious freedom can survive in 
these countries, if the shabbiest sort of excuse suf- 
fices to liquidate political and religious leaders 
who refuse to accept and support the prevailing 
totalitarianism. ‘These leaders have been driven 
from office and brought to trial on the pretext that 
they have violated national laws. Actually there 
is good reason to believe that they are being perse- 
cuted and imprisoned not for the offenses with 
which they have been charged, but because their 
governments have decided to liquidate them as 
sources of independent opinion. 

We cannot accept the proposition that under the 
guise of dissolving Fascist or subversive organiza- 
tions the Governments of Bulgaria and Hungary 
are entitled to suppress the expression of views 
that are displeasing to the ruling groups. While 
we do not question the right of a state to protect 
itself from those who endeavor to overthrow the 
state by force and violence, this right does not 
justify the suppression of all efforts to seek changes 

y peaceful means. It is not enough for a state 
to keep the outward forms of religious worship 
intact while absorbing the churches into the state 
and using them for its own political purposes. 

The United States Delegation reiterates its 
denial of the charges made that the United States 
in some way conspired with the persons accused in 
Bulgaria and Ream. We repudiate these 
charges as baseless and absurd. The United 
States has endeavored to maintain friendly rela- 
tions with these countries and their people but 
has not attempted to interfere in their internal 
affairs or to disturb friendly relations between 
these countries and other powers. Moreover, as 
a signatory to the treaties of peace, the United 
States has assumed definite responsibilities in rela- 
tion to Bulgaria and Hungary. 

The United States believes in an open world 
and repudiates the idea that any country or people 
who are friendly to us must be hostile to any other 
country. It is strange that those who profess to 
be opposed to the division of the world into hostile 
blocs insist upon regarding any interest on our 
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part, however legitimate, towards countries 
friendly to them as hostile and conspiratorial. 
Those who profess to want a friendly, peaceful 
world should act in a peaceful, friendly spirit. 
They should not seek refuge in an artificial and 
self-imposed isolation which makes them see a 
plot in every effort to maintain friendly inter- 
course with them. 

In preparing a resolution for the consideration 
by the Assembly, the Ad Hoc Political Committee 
made a special and, I think, a commendable effort 
to obtain an agreement on the collective expres- 
sion of concern regarding the events in Bulgaria 
and Hungary in such a way as to avoid aggravat- 
ing differences and making more difficult construc- 
tive, remedial action. The Committee has en- 
deavored to facilitate and encourage clarification 
of the issues and the safeguarding of human rights 
and fundamental freedoms under the available 
treaty procedures. In its proposed resolution, 
the euiaitien has not only shown great self-re- 
straint but has acted in conformity with the 
Charter concept of the United Nations as a center 
for harmonizing the actions of nations in the at- 
tainment of common ends. 

The proposed resolution takes into account that 
on entering into the highly important but delicate 
field of human rights and fundamental freedoms, 
even when the question, as the one before us, in- 
volves clear international obligations under a 
treaty, the task of the Assembly is not only to make 
recommendations correct in principle, but to make 
recommendations that will, in fact, further and 
not retard the practical realization of its objective. 

Let us therefore consider just what the pendin 
resolution proposes. First, it declares that one of 
the purposes of the Charter is to achieve inter- 
national cooperation in promoting and encourag- 
ing respect for human rights and fundamental 
freedoms for all, without distinction as to race, 
sex, language, or religion. Surely there can or 
should be no difference among us as to this objec- 
tive, which is clearly and expressly stated in the 
Charter. 

Second, the pending resolution takes note of the 
serious charges that have been made regarding the 
violation of human rights and fundamental free- 
doms in Bulgaria and Hungary and expresses the 
deep concern of the Assembly therein. Certainly 
it cannot be denied that some countries, including 
my own, have made serious charges in respect to 
the violation of the human rights clauses of the 
peace treaties, or that there is deep and profound 
concern throughout the world in these charges 
that civil liberties and fundamental freedoms have 
been suppressed in Central and Eastern Europe. 
There are a few states which have denied that there 
is sound reason for this concern, but they have 
scarcely tried to deny that this concern does exist. 

Third, the resolution takes note of the steps 
taken to invoke the treaty procedures and ex- 
presses the hope that measures will be taken under 
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the treaty to insure respect for human rights and 
fundamental freedoms. Here again it is not sub- 
ject to dispute that steps have been taken to in- 
voke the treaty procedures. And even the states 
which have most strongly opposed any action by 
the Assembly in this matter have themselves 
pointed to the treaty procedures as providing the 
proper and appropriate measures for determining 
the facts and securing compliance with the 


human rights provisions under the peace treaties. _ 


Fourth, the resolution draws the attention of 
the Governments of Bulgaria and Hungary to 
their obligations under the treaties, including the 
obligation to cooperate in the settlement of these 
questions. Certainly there should be no objection 
to the Assembly urging a settlement of issues of 
world-wide concern through means already as- 
sented to by these countries. 

Fifth, and finally, the resolution reserves the 
right of the Assembly to consider this subject 
further at its next session, a right which the As- 
sembly clearly has in any event and a right for the 
exercise of which there should be no occasion if 
all parties concerned cooperate in carrying out 
the procedures in the treaties as they have obli- 
gated themselves to do. 

The resolution before us proposed by Bolivia, 
and supported by a large majority of the Ad Hoc 
Political Committee in the hope of encouraging 
an honest effort on the part of all concerned to 
secure respect for human rights and fundamental 
freedoms in these countries, deserves wholehearted 
acceptance by the Assembly. The United States 
Delegation believes and hopes that the serious and 
painstaking efforts of the Committee to avoid any 
prejudgment on the outcome of the procedures to 
be followed under the peace treaties should not 
only facilitate the carrying out of the treaty pro- 
cedures but should go far to secure the greatest 
possible support for the resolution in the Assembly. 

So far as the United States Government is con- 
cerned, we shall regard it as a duty to carry 
through the procedures set forth in the peace 
treaties. We are prepared to do everything within 
our power to establish.the facts and responsibili- 
ties, to secure a full and fair hearing of the charges 
which have been made, and to ai some real 
guarantee of respect for human rights and funda- 
mental freedoms in these former enemy countries. 

To these and other European nations, four years 
ago, the three war leaders of the United Nations— 
Stalin, Churchill, and Roosevelt, solemnly pledged 
that freedom would be restored; not to their 
former rulers and not to a new set of rulers but 
to these peoples themselves. The human rights 
clauses were inserted in the peace treaties in ac- 
cordance with the recommendation previously 
made by the Economic and Social Council of the 
United Nations. Under the Charter we have all 
committed ourselves to promote respect for and 
observance of human rights and fundamental 
freedoms. 
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In carrying out these pledges, we can do much 
to regain in peace the unity that bound us together 
in war. We united in war to preserve freedom 
from tyranny. Unity in peace can be maintained 
only on the af of freedom. In this diversified 
world, where men and nations cherish different 
ideas and different ways of life, men and nations 
can find unity and peace only in learning tolerance 
for ideas and ways of life which they cannot and 
will not share. Men may be imprisoned and put 
to death, but force and suppression cannot crush 
men’s faiths and ideas. Deviation and error need 
not be feared where faith and reason are free to 
combat them. 

We cannot build a friendly, peaceful world 
simply by calling those with whom we differ war- 
mongers, imperialists, traitors, spies, or Fascists. 
Name calling and abuse are not effective instru- 
ments of wise statesmanship. 

If we wish a friendly, peaceful world, we must 
establish conditions mn uh make for a friendly, 
peaceful world. There cannot be a friendly, peace- 
ful world when individuals are not free peacefully 
to communicate their own thoughts and freely to 
practice their own religion under the guidance of 
their chosen spiritual leaders. If we wish to pre- 
serve the common interest of all people in peace, 
we must safeguard the human rights and funda- 
mental freedoms which are cherished by all men 
in all nations. Let us find peace, unity, and free- 
dom for all in our common humanity, in the uni- 
versal brotherhood of man. 


TEXTS OF RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY THE 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


U.N. doc. A/851 
Adopted Apr. 30, 1949 


The General Assembly, 

Consimpertne that one of the purposes of the 
United Nations is to achieve international co-oper- 
ation in promoting and encouraging respect for 
human rights and fundamental freedoms for all, 
without distinction as to race, sex, language or 
religion, 

ConswErInG that the Governments of Bulgaria 
and Hungary have been accused, before the Gen- 
eral Assembly, of acts contrary to the purposes of 
the United Nations and to their obligations under 
the Peace Treaties to ensure to all persons within 
their respective jurisdictions the enjoyment of 
human rights and fundamental freedoms, 


1. Expresses its deep concern at the grave accusa- 
tions made against the Governments of Bulgaria 
and Hungary regarding the suppression of human 
rights and fundamental freedoms in _ those 
countries ; 

2. Nores with satisfaction that steps have been 
taken by several States signatories to the Peace 
Treaties with Bulgaria and Hungary regarding 
these accusations, and expresses the hope that 
measures will be diligently applied, in accordance 
with the Treaties, in order to ensure respect for 
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human rights and fundamental freedoms; 

3. Most URGENTLY Draws the attention of the Gov- 
ernments of Bulgaria and Hungary to their obli- 
gations under the Peace Treaties, including the 
obligation to co-operate in the settlement of all 
these questions; 

4. Decides to retain the question on the agenda of 
the fourth regular session of the General Assembly 
of the United Nations. 


U.N. doc. A/842 
Adopted Apr. 25, 1949 


The General Assembly, 

Consiperine the item proposed by Chile on 
“violation by the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics of fundamental human rights, traditional 
diplomatic practices and other principles of the 
Charter”, which violation has consisted in prevent- 
ing the Soviet wives of citizens of other nationali- 
ties from leaving their country with their hus- 
bands or in order to join them abroad, even when 
po are married to persons belonging to foreign 
diplomatic missions, or to members of their fami- 
lies or retinue, 

ConsIDERING that in the preamble to the Charter 
of the United Nations all the signatory countries 
resolved “to re-affirm faith in fundamental human 
rights, in the dignity and worth of the human per- 
son, in the equal rights of men and women .. .”, 

Consiperrne that Article 1, paragraph 3, of the 
Charter binds all Members to encourage “respect 
for human rights and for fundamental freedoms 
for all without distinction as to race, sex, language 
or religion”, and that in Article 55 (c) of the 


Charter the Members undertook to promote “uni- 
versal respect for, and observance of, human rights 
and tes seeder freedoms for all without dis- 
tinction as to race, sex, language, or religion”, 

ConsweRtn@, lastly, that the Economic and So- 
cial Council, in pursuance of the powers conferred 
upon it by Article 62, paragraph 2, of the Charter, 
in its resolution 154 (VII), b, dated 23 August 
1948, deplored the “legislative or administrative 

rovisions which deny to a woman the right to 
eave her country of origin and reside with her 
husband in any other” and that the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights formulated by the 
United Nations General Assembly, in its Articles 
13 and 16, provides that everyone has the right to 
leave any country including his own and that men 
and women of full age have the right to marry 
without any limitation due to race, nationality or 
religion, 

Declares that the measures which prevent or 
coerce the wives of citizens of other nationalities 
from leaving their country of — with their 
husbands or in order to join them abroad, are not 
in conformity with the Charter; and that when 
those measures refer to the wives of persons be- 
longing to foreign diplomatic missions, or of 
members of their families or retinue, they are con- 
trary to courtesy, to diplomatic practices and to 
the principle of reciprocity, and are likely to im- 
pair friendly relations among nations; 

Recommends the Government of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics to withdraw the meas- 
ures of such a nature which have been adopted. 


Resolutions Adopted by the Trusteeship Council, 
Fourth Session, 24 January to 25 March 1949 


U.N. doc. T/INF/9 
Dated April 12 1949. 
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and State Government and to be Admitted into the Union 
on an Equal Footing with the Original States. H. Rept. 
254, Sist Cong., Ist sess. 27 pp. 
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The United States in the United Nations 


[May 7-13] 
The Spanish Question 


The General a take up soon a reso- 
lution ee by its Political Committee leav- 
ing members full freedom of action regarding their 
diplomatic relations with Spain. The resolution 
states that it does not prejudice the 1946 Assembly 
resolution admonishing the Franco regime, but 
does allow each member to decide for itself con- 
cerning its diplomatic relations with a The 
1946 measure called for the withdrawal from Spain 
of heads of diplomatic missions. 

The vote on the resolution, submitted by Bolivia, 
Brazil, Colombia, and Peru, was 25 to 16, with 16 
abstentions, the United States being one of the 
countries to abstain. A Polish resolution calling 
for compliance with previous United Nations 
declarations and resolutions on Spain, recommend- 
ing against arms export and treaties, reaffirming 
that a “democratic” Spain would be welcomed into 
the United Nations and specialized agencies, and 
expressing confidence the Security Council would 
fulfill its Charter responsibilities, was rejected. 

United States Delegate Ray Atherton in the de- 
bate stated that the United States position on 
Spain remains unchanged and the United States 
continues to hope for the progressive development 
of free and democratic institutions in Spain. 
Stating he would not take time for detailed refu- 
tation of the various distortions and inaccuracies 
about the United States expressed by Poland and 
associated nations, Mr. Atherton did say that the 
United States has no military alliance with Spain 
and has given no military assistance to Spain, and 
that no military or naval missions are maintained 
in Spain. He added that the United States has 
made no overtures toward bringing Spain into the 
United Nations, ERP, or the Atlantic pact since 
participation in such cooperative projects is a 
matter for determination by all participants and 
not by the United States alone. 


Israeli Membership 


By a vote of 37 to 12, with 9 abstentions, the 
General Assembly approved on May 11, the ad- 
mission of Israel as the fifty-ninth member of the 
United Nations. Several days earlier, the Ad Hoc 
Political Committee had approved the 7-power 
resolution recommending admission, of which the 
United States was one of the cosponsors. 

United States Delegate Warren R. Austin told 
the Assembly that he believed Israel would be a 
valuable member. He said that the exhaustive 
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discussion in the Committee was evidence of the 
deep-rooted desire of the members of the United 
Nations for a just and equitable solution of the 
Palestine problem, especially the questions of 
Jerusalem and the future of the Arab refugees, 
He considered that the responsibility for a peace- 
ful settlement of the Palestine question now rests 
with the parties and the Palestine Conciliation 
Commission. He affirmed that the United States, 
as a member of the Commission, would continue 
to work for settlement of all outstanding issues on 
the basis of the principles laid down by the 
Assembly. 

Delegates from the six Arab states, who had 
contended throughout the lengthy debate that 
Israel did not meet Charter requirements for mem- 
bership, walked out of the Assembly at the con- 
clusion of the vote, but subsequently resumed their 
seats. 


President’s Report on the United Nations for 1948 
President Truman reaffirmed United States sup- 


‘port for the United Nations and expressed pride 


in the ways in which that support was expressed 
during 1948 in his annual report to Congress, 
transmitted ary tee on United States participation 
in the United Nations during 1948. In a letter 
accompanying his report, the President said, “We 
have taken the leadership in many fields of inter- 
national relations. We can be proud of what we 
have done.” 

The report included a letter from Secretary 
Acheson in which he stated that both “hope and 
disappointment” marked United States participa- 
tion in the United Nations. “The hope,” he said, 
“grew out of the continuing feeling that the prin- 
ciples and purposes of the United Nations Charter 
offer the best basis of a peaceful world with inter- 
national justice and respect for individual human 
rights and that most members of the organization 
are working loyally in that direction. At the same 
time there was disappointment because of the 
failure of certain states to observe their obliga- 
tions under the Charter on matters which seriously 
affect the maintenance of peace.” 

The first section of the report discusses the de- 
velopment of the organization and work of the 
major United Nations organs. A second part con- 
siders the major problems which the organization 
has faced in each of its fields of activity. Other 
sections deal with the field of human rights, the 
problems of dependent territories, and with admin- 
istrative and budgetary questions. 
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Italian Colonies 


The Political and Security Committee on May 6 
approved a plan for disposal of Italy’s prewar 
African colonies, except for western Eritrea, by a 
vote of 34 to 16, with 7 abstentions. The plan 
adopted was proposed by a 16-nation subcommittee 
and based on the Bevin-Sforza formula worked 
out in London last week and proposed to the sub- 
committee by the United Kingdom representative. 

The plan contains the following provisions: (1) 
Italian trusteeship over posse Lar (2) incor- 
poration of all Eritrea except the western province 
into Ethiopia; (3) separate trusteeships for the 
three parts of Lybia, with Britain to administer 
Cyrenaica, France to administer the Fezzan, and 
Italy to administer Tripolitania by 1951, and 
Britain to continue its present administration until 
then. Lybia will become independent in 10 years 
unless the Assembly by a two-thirds vote decides 
otherwise. The provision that western Eritrea 
should be incorporated into the Sudan was deleted. 
Most of the provisions of alternative draft resolu- 
tions. were defeated overwhelmingly before the 
Committee turned to the subcommittee resolution. 
The United States voted for this plan. 


Indians in South Africa 


At its next plenary sessions, the General As- 
sembly will consider two resolutions from the 
Political Committee on the question of alleged 
discrimination against Indians in South Africa. 
A French-Mexican proposal would invite India, 
Pakistan, and the Union of South Africa to enter 
into round-table discussions on the question, taking 
into consideration the terms of the United Nations 
Charter and Human Rights Declaration. India’s 
proposal would have the Assembly declare South 
Africa guilty of violating the Charter and inter- 
national obligations in connection with the alle 
discrimination and would have a three-member 
commission study the situation and recommend a 
solution. The South African proposal determin- 
ing that the question is a domestic one and not 
within the competence of the Assembly was 
rejected. 


Trieste 


The U.S.S.R.’s February 17 resolution provid- 
ing for the appointment of Col. Hermann Fleuck- 
iger of Switzerland as governor of the Free Terri- 
tory of Trieste was rejected by the Security Council 
on May 10. Only the U.S.S.R. and the Ukraine 
supported the proposal, and the other nine mem- 
bers abstained. The Soviet Delegate Jakob Malik 
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charged that the United Kingdom, the United 
States, and France were delaying the implementa- 
tion of treaty clauses on Trieste while the Soviet 
Union sought to have them implemented. Though 
only the delegates of the Ukraine and the U.S.S.R. 
spoke, May 10, the United States, France, and the 
United Kingdom had told the Council in earlier 
debate on February 17 that there was no use con- 
sidering any candidate for governor of Trieste 
because only the return of Trieste to Italy will re- 
store stability in that area. 


Taking into consideration the preliminary 
agreement between the Netherlands and the Re- 
public of Indonesia which was reached in Batavia 
on May 7, the Ad Hoc Political Committee voted 
to defer Assembly consideration of the Indonesian 
question to the fourth regular session. The terms 
of the preliminary agreement should in the near 
future result in the restoration of the republican 
government to its capital at Jogjakarta, the issu- 
ance of an effective cease-fire, and the holding of 
a conference at The Hague leading to a definitive 
political settlement. 

Agreement was reached through talks which 
have been taking place in Batavia under the aus- 
pices of the Commission for Indonesia. Discus- 
sions will continue until complete accord is 
achieved, and for this purpose, two subcommittees 
established by the agreement are now functioning. 


Commission on Human Rights 


The Commission on Human Rights, opening its 
fifth session May 9, unanimously reelected Mrs. 
Roosevelt aschairman. The Commission has a 17- 
item agenda, one of the most important subjects 
being examination of a draft international coven- 
ant on human rights and measures for its imple- 
mentation. Mrs. Roosevelt’s suggestion that the 
final draft of this covenant should be submitted to 
the fifth session of the General Assembly rather 
than next fall, met with considerable support. A 
subcommittee was established to facilitate work 
on items relating to prevention of discrimination 
and protection of minorities. 

Also on the agenda is examination of a memo- 
randum on a survey of forced labor in the Soviet 
Union and Communist-dominated countries of 
Eastern Europe. The memorandum was pre- 
sented to the Economic and Social Council last 
February by the American Federation of Labor. 

Due to the concurrent session of the General 
Assembly, the Human Rights Commission had 
only two meetings during the week. 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CONFERENCES 


Report on Second Session of General Council, IRO 


BY GEORGE L. WARREN 


The General Council of the International 
Refugee Organization (Iro) held its second ses- 
sion in Geneva from March 29 to April 8, 1949. 
The Executive Committee held its fourth session 
ap gpd in Geneva from March 24 to April 

, 1949, 

During the course of the session it was an- 
nounced that the Governments of Italy and Swit- 
zerland had adhered to the constitution of Io, 
and consequently their representatives sat at the 
table for the first time. The Iro now has 18 mem- 
bers: Australia, Belgium, Canada, China, Den- 
mark, Dominican Republic, France, Guatemala, 
Iceland, Italy, Luxembourg, Netherlands, New 
Zealand, Norway, Switzerland, United Kingdom, 
United States, and Venezuela. The Governments 
of the Dominican Republic and Iceland were not 
represented at this meeting. 

he representative of Canada, J. Desy, was 
elected chairman of the second session; the repre- 
sentative of Belgium, J. Schneider, first vice-chair- 
man; the representative of Venezuela, Dr. V. 
Montoya, second vice-chairman; and the repre- 
sentative of Italy, Prince del Drago, was elected 
rapporteur. 

e Executive Committee reported on all actions 
taken since the first session of the General Council 
in September 1948, particularly with respect to 
immigration into countries of the Middle East, 
evacuation from China of European refugees, 
eligibility of Albanian refugees in Greece and of 
refugees from Venezia Giulia and Istria, of 
Italian racial origin, in the Free Territory of 
Trieste and Italy who had not opted for Italian 
citizenship. The Committee also examined the 
plan of expenditure for the third financial year 
1949-50 and the Director General’s report on the 
activities of the organization since July 1, 1948, 
and presented its comments on these documents 
to the Council. The Committee’s report was 
approved by the Council. 

With respect to immigration into the countries 
of the Middle East, the Director General reported 
that as a result of his consultation with the 
Palestine Conciliation Commission, he would re- 
sume payment for both the past and future move- 
ment of eligible Jewish refugees from Central 
Europe to Palestine. This administrative de- 
cision was accepted by all the members of the 
Council with the exception of the United Kingdom 
representative, who expressed the dissent of his 
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Government but did not press the matter further. 
To provide funds for the payment of this move- 
ment, a total of 9 million dol ars was provided in 
the plan of expenditure adopted for the fiscal year 
1948-49 and 650 thousand dollars in the plan of 
expenditure adopted for the fiscal year 1949-50. 
Negotiations between Iro and the voluntary 
agencies engaged in the movement were initiated 
during the course of the meeting immediatel 

after these decisions had been taken by the Council. 

The eligibility for Iro assistance of Albanian 
refugees of Greek racial origin in Greece and of 
refugees in the Free Territory of Trieste and Italy, 
from Venezia Giulia and Istria, of Italian racial 
origin, who had not opted for Italian citizenship 
was finally determined by acceptance by the Coun- 
cil of certain amendments presented by the Di- 
rector General to earlier directives issued on this 
subject. 

Alex E. Squadrilli, Coordinator for Europe of 
the United States Displaced Persons Commission, 
addressed the Council briefly on the Commission’s 
program for the movement of the remainder of 
the 205 thousand displaced persons eligible for ad- 
mission to the United States under the Displaced 
Persons Act of 1948. He proposed to achieve a 
rate of 16 thousand to be moved monthly by July 
1949 and gave assurances that this number would 
be processed by the Commission and prepared to 
move, provided Iro made adequate shipping avail- 
able. The Director General of Iro indicated that 
this would be possible. 

The movement of Iro refugees from China was 
discussed by the Council in the review of the Di- 
rector General’s report on activities since July 1, 
1948. The United States representative com- 
mended the organization for its action to date in 
removing approximately 4 thousand refugees in 
repatriation to Europe or in resettlement to Israel, 
and 5 thousand White Russian refugees to tempo- 
rary asylum on the island of Samar in the Philip- 
pines. The Chinese representative expressed the 
judgment of his government that the movement 
had not been justified by any danger or threat of 
danger facing the refugees, but at the same time 
expressed the hope of his government that Iro 
would persist in the efforts to remove all eligible 
refugees from China. 

The most important question considered by the 
General Council had to do with the tentative pro- 
posals of the Director General of plans to term1- 
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nate Iro services and to provide thereafter for the 

rotection of the civil status of eligible refugees 
in their countries of res#dence, either by a sub- 
stantially reduced Iro organization or other ap- 
propriate international body. Briefly the Direc- 
tor General py. Sem to discontinue accepting 
applications for services other than legal — 
tion after December 31, 1949, to require all per- 
sons accepted for service to register before April 
1, 1950, a definite choice regarding the form of 
their reestablishment, namely repatriation, re- 
settlement, or assimilation into the local economy, 
and to discontinue care and maintenance in the 
camps after June 30, 1950. The Director General 
also assumed that the program of resettlement 
would need to be continued during the fiscal year 
1950-51, and that an estimated 50 million dollars 
in income would be required for this purpose dur- 
ing the fourth year of operation. The Director 
General indicated that new applications for serv- 
ices resulting from unemployment among refugees 
caused by the revaluation of German currency and 
the arrival in Central Europe of new refugees 
from the Iron Curtain countries had proved 
greater than anticipated, and that a total of 275 
thousand accretions to those already the concern 
of the organization might be expected between 
January 1, 1949, and June 30, 1950. 

The response of the government representatives 
to these proposals was, first, one of surprise and, 
second, skepticism as to the anticipated number 
of accretions. All the representatives present 
stated that because the proposals of the Director 
General had been received just prior to the con- 
vening of the meeting there had been no oppor- 
tunity for the governments to give them adequate 
consideration and that consequently no positive 
positions with respect to the proposals could be 
taken at this session. The government represent- 
atives also expressed disappointment that the pro- 
posals did not contain specific plans for the 
treatment of the anticipated mere refugees who 
will not for physical and other reasons qualify for 
resettlement in any country. 

The United States representative urged that in 
view of the uncertainty of income for the organi- 
zation during a fourth year of operation every 
effort be made to speed up the processing of 
refugees and to achieve the maximum of resettle- 
ment possible from the financial resources avail- 
able to the organization before June 30, 1950. He 
expressed the belief that this could be accom- 
plished by better coordination of the activities of 
procurement of supplies, care and maintenance, 
and resettlement. He urged that each area in 
which the Iro was rendering assistance to refugees 
should be studied separately as each area presents 
a different problem to the administration in con- 
sidering plans to terminate the services of the 
organization. He joined the other representatives 
in the plea that much more intensive study be 
given immediately in each area to the problem of 
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the anticipated residual group of refugees who 11 
is phases will not qualify for resettlement in any 
country. He recommended also that the antici- 

ated costs of the shipping program be constantly 

ept under review in the hope that more ships 
could be secured for the resettlement of refugees 
out of the funds made available for transportation. 
The Iro now has a fleet of 29 ships in operation 
and anticipates that this number will be increased 
to 35 by July 1, 1949. The United States repre- 
sentative also pointed out the necessity to control 
rigidly the procurement of supplies in order that 
excess purchases based on overestimates of the 
numbers of refugees remaining in the camps would 
be avoided and that every advantage be taken of 
the falling market in food prices. At his sug- 
gestion the Council decided to request the Director 
General to revise the tentative plans for the termi- 
nation of Iro services in the light of the comments 
made by the government representatives. 

The Council expressed the hope that the Direc- 
tor General would be able to distribute the revision 
of plans to the governments well in advance of the 
special session of the Council to be convened on 
June 22, 1949. In this event the government rep- 
resentatives would be enabled to present their 
positive views with respect to the termination of 
Iro services at the meeting of the Council in June. 


International Wheat Agreement 
Sent to Senate’ 


Message of the President 


To the Senate of the United States: 

With a view to receiving the advice and consent 
of the Senate to ratification, I transmit herewith a 
certified copy of the international wheat agree- 
ment, in the English and French languages, which 
was open for signature in Washington from March 
23, 1949 to April 15, 1949, and was signed, during 
that period, on behalf of the Government of the 
United States of America and the governments of 
40 other countries. 

Because of the necessity, under the terms of the 
agreement, that instruments of acceptance thereof 
be deposited by July 1, 1949, in order to bring the 
agreement into force with a view to its operation 
during the next crop-year, it is my hope that the 
Senate will find it possible to give early considera- 
tion to the agreement. 

The purposes and provisions of the agreement 
are set forth in greater detail in the enclosed re- 
port of the Secretary of State and its enclosures. 

Harry S. Truman 

Tue Wuire Hovse, 

April 19, 1949. 


1 The text of the agreement will be printed in Documents 
and State Papers for May 1949. 
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U.S. Delegations to International Conferences 


ILO: Third Session of Coal Mines Committee 


It was announced on April 22 that the follow- 
ing delegates have been appointed to represent the 
United States at the third session of the Coal 
Mines Committee of the International Labor 
Organization (Ino), scheduled to be held at 
Pittsburgh, April 19-30, 1949: 


GOVERNMENT REPRESENTATIVES 


Delegates 


Harry Weiss, Director, Wage Determination and Exemp- 
tions Branch, Wage and Hour and Public Contracts 
Division, Department of Labor 

George W. Grove, Supervising Engineer, Bureau of Mines, 
United States Department of the Interior, Pittsburgh 


Advisers 


Witt Bowden, Labor Economist, Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, Department of Labor 

Daniel Goott, Division of International Labor and Social 
Affairs, Department of State 

Louis Lister, Chief, Coal Branch, Industry Division, 
Economic Cooperation Administration 


WorRKER REPRESENTATIVES 
Delegates 


John T. Jones, Director, Labor’s Non-Partisan League, 
United Mine Workers of America 

Thomas Kennedy, International Vice President, United 
Mine Workers of America 


EMPLOYER REPRESENTATIVES 
Delegates 


H. J. Conrolly, President, Pennsylvania Coal Company, 
Scranton 

Robert P. Koenig, President, Ayrshire Collieries Corpora- 
tion, Indianapolis 


Alternate Delegate and Adviser 


A. 8S. Wilson, Vice President, Boone County Coal Corpora- 
tion, Sharples, West Virginia 


Advisers 


Michael D. David, Labor Relations Counsel, Ayrshire 
Collieries Corporation, Indianapolis 

James W. Haley, Secretary-General Counsel, National 
Coal Association, Washington, D.C. 


The agenda of the meeting includes a general 
report dealing particularly with the action taken 
by the various countries to implement conclusions 
of the second session of this Committee, the efforts 
of the Ito to follow up the studies and inquiries 
proposed by the Committee and to survey the 
recent events and developments in the coal indus- 
try. Among the other items on the agenda are: 
(1) a report on the protection of young workers 
employed underground in coal mines; (2) a re- 
port on the retraining of physically incapacitated 
miners; and (3) a report on workhours in coal 
mines. 
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ILO: Fourth Regional American Meeting 


The Department of State announced on April 
26 that upon the recommendation of the Secretary 
of Labor, the following persons have been named 
to represent the United tates at the Fourth Re- 
gional Conference of American States Members 
of the International Labor Organization (Ito), 
which opened on April 25 at Montevideo: 


GOVERNMENT REPRESENTATIVES 
Delegates 


Ellis O. Briggs, United States Ambassador to Uruguay, 
Montevideo 

Ralph Wright, Assistant Secretary of Labor, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor 


Advisers 


James D. Bell, Second Secretary and Consul, American 
Embassy, Santiago 

Fernando Sierra Berdecia, Commissioner of Labor, San 
Juan, Puerto Rico 

Beatrice McConnell, Chief, Division of Legislative Stand- 
ards and State Services, Bureau of Labor Standards, 
U.S. Department of Labor 

Edwin E. Vallon, Attaché, American Embassy, Buenos 
Aires 

Aryness Joy Wickens, Assistant Commissioner for Pro- 
gram Operations, Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. 
Department of Labor 


EXMPLOYER REPRESENTATIVES 
Delegate 


James Tanham, Vice President, The Texas Company, 
New York 


Advisers 


Milton M. Olander, Director of Industrial Relations, 
Owens-Illinois Glass Company, Toledo 

Charles E. Shaw, Manager, Employer Relations Overseas, 
Standard Oil Company of New Jersey, New York 


WorKER REPRESENTATIVES 
Delegate 


Philip P. Hannah, Secretary-Treasurer, Ohio State Fed- 
eration of Labor, Columbus 


Adviser 


Serafino Romualdi, Latin American Representative, Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, Washington, D.C. 


Secretary of Delegation 


Maurice J. Broderick, Second Secretary and Assistant 
Public Affairs Officer, American Embassy, Montevideo 


The agenda for this meeting consists of the 
Director-General’s report, which will cover the 
question of industrialization, with special ref- 
erence to relationships of training and health con- 
ditions to the efficiency of the labor force in the 
Latin-American countries, as well as the examina- 
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tion of conditions of life and work of the in- 
digenous populations of American countries, of 
employment of agricultural workers, and of ad- 
justment of labor disputes. 

The Conference of American States Members 
is one of a series of regional meetings initiated by 
the Governing Body of the Ino in 1936. Previous 
meetings of the American states were held at San- 
tiago in January 1936, at Habana, November—De- 
cember 1939, and at Mexico City in April 1946. 
Delegations composed of government, worker, and 
employer representatives from the 18 ILo member 
states in the Western Hemisphere are participat- 
ing in the meeting at Montevideo. 


World Wood Pulp Problems 


The Department of State announced on April 
26 the delegation of the United States Govern- 
ment at the Preparatory Conference on World 
Wood Pulp Problems, which opened on April 25 
at Montreal: 


Chairman 


Edward G. Cale, Associate Chief, International Resources 
Division, Department of State 


Delegates 


Horace Richard Josephson, Assistant Chief, Division of 
Foreign Economics, Forest Service, Department of 
Agriculture 

Joseph L. Muller, Chief, Forest Products Branch, Office 
of International Trade, Department of Commerce 

W. LeRoy Neubrech, Chief, Pulp and Paper Section, Office 
of Domestic Commerce, Department of Commerce 


Advisers 


Alexander McCook Craighead, Consultant, Economic Co- 
operation Administration 

William L. Kilcoin, First Secretary and Consul, American 
Embassy, Ottawa 

Oliver M. Porter, Executive Secretary, United States Pulp 
Producers Association, New York 


The Preparatory Conference, organized jointly 
by. the Food and Agriculture Organization 
( _ and the Canadian Government, has been 
calle 
laid down at the first Fao annual conference at 
Quebec. Furthermore the fourth session of the 
Fao annual conference held November 1948 de- 
clared that: In view of the uncertain outlook with 
regard to the productive capacity and demand for 
wood pulp, (a) more attention should be given to 
this important commodity; (b) a Preparatory 
Conference on World Wood Pulp Problems should 
be organized in the very near future for the pur- 
pose of attempting a broad survey of the world 
situation and outlook and of formulating a pro- 
gram of regular international statistics. 

Since the Preparatory Conference is of an ex- 
ploratory nature, invitations to send official dele- 
gations were addressed only to those countries 
that play a significant = in the production, 
trade, or consumption of wood pulp. All mem- 
ber governments of Fao were informed of the 
meeting, however, so that they might, if they de- 
sired, designate representatives to attend. 
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in accordance with the terms of reference ~ 


U. S. Commissioners on Caribbean 
Commission Meet 


The Department of State has announced that 
the four United States Commissioners on the 
Caribbean Commission held a three-day period of 
consultation on May 4 with officers of the Depart- 
ment of State and other Departments of the Gov- 
ernment concerned with Caribbean matters. 

The Commissioners attending were: 


Ward M. Canaday, Chairman of the United States Sec- 
tion; Chairman of the Finance Committee of the 
Willys-Overland Corporation, Toledo 

Dr. Rafael Picé, Chairman of the Planning, Urbanizing 
and Zoning Board, Santurce, Puerto Rico 

William H. Hastie, Governor of the Virgin Islands of the 
United States 

Jesis T. Pifiero, former Governor of Puerto Rico 


The system of bringing the Commissioners to 
Washington regularly for consultation was in- 
itiated by the late Charles W. Taussig, and this is 
the first such meeting since Mr. Canaday was ap- 
pointed chairman of the United States section by 
the President in November 1948. 

The Caribbean Commission is an outgrowth of 
the former Anglo-American Caribbean Commis- 
sion, and is composed of the Governments of 
France, the Netherlands, the United Kingdom, and 
the United States. It is an advisory body to the 
member and territorial governments in the 
economic and social fields and concerns itself 
especially with matters of agriculture, communi- 
cations, education, fisheries, health, housing, in- 
dustry, labor, social welfare, and trade. It is 
designed to encourage and strengthen regional 
cooperation and to improve the economic and social 
well-being of the peoples of the territories of the 
Caribbean. The Commission is assisted by a 
Caribbean Research Council and periodic West 
Indian Conferences. 

The Commissioners had meetings with the 
Secretary of State, Assistant Secretary Rusk, 
Assistant Secretary Thorp, and with Directors of 
the Offices of European Affairs, American Re- 
public Affairs, and United Nations Affairs. They 
will call on the heads of offices of other Government 
departments. 

Among the more important matters which the 
United States Commissioners discussed during 
this three-day conference were the following: 


1. Implementation of the President’s Program 
for Technical Assistance. In several of the con- 
versations, the United States Commissioners 
pointed out that the President’s program of tech- 
nical assistance to underdeveloped areas, as out- 
lined in the fourth point of his inaugural address, 
could be of immeasurable benefit to the territories 
of the Caribbean. They urged that every con- 
sideration be given to the provision of technical 
assistance in the economic development of the 
island territories. They pointed out that the 
Caribbean Commission, because of the many re- 
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search studies which it has already undertaken, 
would be a most efficient organization for imple- 
menting the technical assistance program. 

2. Provision of Small Ships for Interisland 
Trade. The United States Commissioners pro- 
posed that a number of small ships now lying idle 
in American ports be transferred to the Govern- 
ment of Puerto Rico for use in interisland trade 
in the Caribbean. They expressed the view that 
nothing could do more to promote the economic 
and social life of the peoples of the Caribbean ter- 
ritories than the improvement of shipping facili- 
ties in that area. The various departments con- 
sulted, expressed great interest in the plan and 
indicated they would immediately take steps to 
implement this plan. 

3. Removal of the 15 percent Ewcise Tax on 
Transportation. The United States Commis- 
sioners pointed out that tourist trade to the Carib- 
bean is seriously hampered by the discriminatory 
15 percent Federal excise tax imposed on air and 
sea transportation in the area. They strongly 
urged that this excise tax be eliminated as it has 
been in the case of other areas outside the United 
States. 

The United States Commissioners, during their 
conference, also considered a number of other 
matters of interest to the United States section 
of the Commission as well as the more important 
items which will be on the agenda at the eighth 
meeting of the Commission to be held in Trinidad 
on June 13, 1949. 


U.S. Ratifies World Meteorological Convention 
[Released to the press May 5] 


The President on May 4, 1949, ratified the con- 
vention of the World Meteorological Organization 
opened for signature at Washington on October 
11, 1947, and a related protocol concerning Spain 
opened for signature at the same time. Advice 
and consent to ratification of the convention and 
related protocol was given by the Senate on April 
20,1949. The United States instrument of ratifi- 
cation was deposited on May 4, 1949, in the archives 
of this Government, which is designated by the 
convention as the depository government. 

The United States is the seventeenth govern- 
ment to deposit its instrument of ratification or 
accession with respect to the convention. The 
other governments which have deposited instru- 
ments of ratification or accession are: Australia, 
Byelorussian Soviet Socialist Republic, Finland, 
Iceland, India, Lebanon, New Zealand, Norway, 
Philippines, Rumania, Sweden, Switzerland, 
Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic, Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics, United Kingdom, and 
Yugoslavia. The convention will enter into force 
thirty days after the date of the deposit of the 
thirtieth instrument of ratification or accession. 

Upon its entry into force the convention will 
establish the World Meteorological Organization, 
the basic objective of which is to coordinate, stand- 
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ardize, and improve world meteorological activi- 
ties, and to encourage an efficient exchange of 
meteorological information between countries in 
the aid of human activities. The purposes of the 
organization are: 


1. To facilitate world-wide cooperation in the 
establishment of networks of stations for the mak- 
ing of meteorological observations or other geo- 
physical observations related to meteorology and 
to promote the establishment and maintenance of 
meteorological centers charged with the provision 
of meteorological services; 

2. to promote the establishment and mainte- 
nance of systems for the rapid exchange of 
weather information ; 

3. to promote standardization of meteorological 
observations and to insure the uniform publication 
of observations and statistics; 

4. to further the application of meteorology to 
aviation, shipping, agriculture, and other activi- 
ties; and 

5. to encourage research and training in mete- 
orology and to assist in coordinating the inter- 
national aspects of such research and training. 


As soon as the World Meteorological Organi- 
zation comes into being, it will take its place as 
one of the specialized agencies of the United Na- 
tions along with the aviation, telecommunication, 
and postal organizations dealing with problems of 
transport and communications. 


U.S. Sends Observer to Phyto-Sanitary 
Conference 
[Released to the press April 22] 

The Department of State announced on April 
22 that the United States Government will send 
Dr. Robert D. Rands, Head of the Division of 
Rubber Plant Investigations, Department of 
Agriculture, as an observer to the Far Eastern 
Phyto-Sanitary Conference to be held at Singa- 
pore April 26-28, 1949. 

This Conference, called by the British Commis- 
sioner General for Southeast Asia, is for the pur- 
pose of discussing urgent problems in the field of 
plant-quarantine regulations and of recommend- 
ing cooperative action in the common interest 
against the introduction of dangerous pests or 
diseases into Southeast Asia. The participating 
countries will discuss draft regulations for the 
control of the traffic in living plants, looking to- 
ward the unification of existing statutes. 

The United States as a principal consumer of 
Far Eastern rubber is vitally concerned over the 
effectiveness of an international agreement for ex- 
cluding dangerous pests or diseases from that 
producing area. 

It is expected that while there Dr. Rands will 
inspect rubber experiment stations located in 
Malaya, Sumatra, and Java. 
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Economic Policy and the ITO Charter 





THE RECORD OF THE WEEK 


ADDRESS BY SECRETARY ACHESON! 


There is a character in one of Moliére’s plays 
who wondered what prose was and then was sur- 
prised and delighted to learn that he had been 
speaking it all his life. 

The process of change in human relations is 
much like the speaking of prose. All of us.are 
principals in the process of social change, but we 
seldom see ourselves in this flattering light. 
Lacking the detached perspective of the historian 
and preoccupied as we are with the affairs of each 
day, we are often quite unaware of how different 
is the way we think, act, and react today from 
the way we did a few years ago. 

All of us in this country are aware, I think, that 
the conceptions and convictions that underlie our 
foreign policies have undergone a momentous 
transformation in the last decade. Certainly we 
have had to cast our economic thinking in a new 
perspective and to see the economic, political, and 
social factors in relation to the whole pattern of 
international life. 

We have come to realize more clearly than ever 
before that foreign economic policy is not made 
in a political vacuum. It is hardly possible any 
longer to draw a sharp dividing line between 
economic affairs and political affairs. They are 
related and interacting. Each complements and 
supplements the other. They must be combined 
in a single unified and rounded policy designed 
to serve and advance the national interest. 

As businessmen, you are naturally most in- 
terested in those aspects of foreign policy that 
affect business conditions. Therefore I shall speak 
chiefly of some of the major elements of our 
foreign economic policy. I also shall necessarily 
refer, rather briefly, to some of our essential 
political objectives. They have a definite and 
obvious connection with the European Recovery 
Program, for example. All are closely related 
to the other elements of our foreign policy. All 
are parts of an integrated whole. Each is vital. 

Our course of action in the last decade has been 
based on two perceptions growing out of the tragic 
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events which have shaken and bled the world in 
our generation. We saw, first, that freedom and 
aggression do not mix; that where a ruler would 
enslave his neighbors, he must first enslave his 
own people; and, accordingly, that the cause of 
peace is served by the defense of popular govern- 
ments and the institutions of freedom. Secondly, 
we learned the bitter lesson that freedom does not 
thrive and may even wither and die under the 
stress of economic privation and crisis, especially 
where its roots are shallow. 

We sought an answer to both those problems in 
the United Nations. The charter pledges the 
member nations to strive to secure their people 
against both the scourge of war and the curse of 
material want. The Security Council has the 
primary responsibility for maintaining the peace. 
The improvement of the living conditions of the 
world’s peoples is the task of the Economic and 
Social Council and the specialized agencies. 

The obstruction of the Soviet Union, the ag- 
gressive conspiracy of the Communists of all coun- 
tries, and the unexpectedly serious difficulties of 
reconstruction prompted the United States to take 
additional measures. We went directly to the 
aid of Greece and Turkey. We undertook the 
European Recovery Program. 

Developments in Europe since the end of hos- 
tilities provide a classic example of the interre- 
lation of economics and politics. The free nations 
of Europe had to regain their economic health 
in order to resist the encroachments of Commu- 
nism. Yet the gathering momentum of recovery, 
given impetus by American aid, was endangered 
by the mounting sense of insecurity against armed 
attack. The North Atlantic Treaty would allay 
that fear and free the people of Western Europe 
to devote their full thought and energy to the 
valiant effort to achieve recovery. The security 


*Made before the National Convention of the U. 8S. 
Chamber of Commerce in Washington, D.C. on May 3, 
1949, and released to the press on the same date. Also 
printed as Department of State publication 3511. 
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value of the treaty would be measurably increased 
by the provision of American military assistance 
to build up the security forces of Western Europe. 
Yet this military assistance must be provided in 
such a way that it will not detract from the prog- 
ress of economic recovery. 

I think the forces of freedom and democracy are 
entitled to draw encouragement from the recent 
trend of events in Western Europe. Since the be- 
ginning of the European Recovery Program, 
totalitarianism in Western Europe has made no 
advance. In every important election in this area, 
the people have clearly manifested their support 
of constitutional government. Communist efforts 
to impede recovery have been defeated by vigorous 
governmental action, notably in France and Italy. 
Labor has become increasingly aware of the 
dangers of Communist agitation. Increased pro- 
duction and financial stability have been stimu- 
lated by renewed hope and confidence in the 
future. Hope and confidence in turn have been 
augmented by economic recovery. The effects of 
this marked improvement, both in morale and in 
actual living conditions, are being felt throughout 
Western Europe, and beyond. 

Yet it would not be prudent to content our- 
selves merely with the success achieved thus far. 
We must press forward vigorously to the realiza- 
tion of our immediate objectives. We must go 
further and devise means for consolidating the 
gains now being made and for extending them into 
the future. 

It is not enough merely to perpetuate the free 
institutions of the western world. They must 
be increasingly developed and made to yield 
greater benefits for all the members of the human 
society they are designed to serve. It is not 
enough to increase the productivity of the individ- 
ual economic systems of the countries that make 
up the western community of nations. Means 
must be found to assure the adequate and equitable 
distribution of the material things that make for 
a better life, so that the peoples of this community 
and the world can share in the benefits that accrue 
from the common effort. 

The fabric of the world economy, of industry, 
finance, and commerce must be restored. But 
even that is not enough. We know that at its pre- 
war best, world production and world trade were 
not adequate to meet the basic needs of human 
society. We can be sure that the masses of people 
will no longer be satisfied with half a loaf. 
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An affirmative approach to the solution of world 
economic problems is an imperative need of our 
times. The United States Government has taken 
the lead in developing such an approach. 

While providing the necessary emergency aid, 
we have persistently pursued a long-range inter- 
national economic program. We look forward to 
the day when the differences between doing busi- 
ness abroad and doing business at home will be 
much less than at present—when currencies will 
be generally stable and convertible, trade and 
travel subject to only moderate restraints, and 
investment subject to fewer risks. To these ends 
we have been promoting currency stabilization ; we 
have been negotiating trade-barrier reductions; 
we have been negotiating simplification of travel 
arrangements; we have been negotiating treaties 
and agreements covering investments, commerce, 
transport, and communications; we have been 
working on a plan to increase the flow of tech- 
nology, and we have been working in the United 
Nations and its specialized agencies in a wide 
variety of fields. Most particularly, we have been 
working in that oldest and most important field 
of economic relations among nations—trade. 

We have continued our established and effective 
policy embodied in the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act. The usefulness of this principle was 
greatly extended by means of the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade concluded by 23 of 
the world’s leading trading nations, in 1947. A 
further extension is expected to result from the 
negotiations now in progress at Annecy, France, 
between these countries and 11 others. 

The capstone of the economic structure we are 
seeking to erect is the charter of the International 
Trade Organization, which President Truman sub- 
mitted to the Congress last week for ratification. 
I should like to talk with you about the purposes 
and principles of the charter. 

The Ito charter was drawn up by more than 50 
nations which were represented at the United Na- 
tions Conference on Trade and Employment at 
Habana, in the winter of 1947-48. The Habana 
conference was the culmination of at least five 
years of active planning and preparation by our 
government and the governments of many other 
countries. When the Conference adjourned, it 
had produced the most comprehensive interna- 
tional economic agreement ever negotiated. 

The goal of the Iro charter is the realization of 
higher levels of material well-being through the 
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expansion of international trade. For most 
countries in the modern world, the existence of an 
efficient trade mechanism is virtually an indis- 
pensable condition to economic advancement and 
the achievement of tolerable standards of living. 
It is only through such a mechanism that each 
country is able to specialize in the production of 
the goods which it can make most effectively and 
to exchange its output for the goods which other 
countries are better equipped to make. Where no 
such mechanism exists, or where it functions er- 
ratically and unevenly, the inevitable result is 
the partial breakdown of specialization, the re- 
duction of the world’s output, and the growth of 
economic discontent. An efficient world trading 
system is thus a powerful device for helping 
others, and ourselves as well, to acquire the ma- 
terial means to a better life. 

The Iro charter seeks in two ways to create an 
efficient and expanding world trading system. 
First, it lays down a detailed code of rules of fair 
practice to govern the foreign trade policies of 
member nations. The main objectives of these 
rules are the elimination or reduction of a wide 
variety of trade barriers, imposed mainly by gov- 
ernments, and the taking of positive action to deal 
with difficult problems. Second, it provides for 
the establishment of an International Trade Or- 
ganization within the United Nations family, to 
administer the detailed rules of the charter and 
to serve as a forum for the international considera- 
tion and solution of trade policy problems. 

Not only is the Iro charter the most compre- 
hensive international economic agreement ever 
reached; in quite another sense, it reflects a re- 
markable achievement in fruitful international co- 
operation. The delegates of 56 nations went to 
Habana with so great a diversity of interest and 
outlook that Cassandras all over the world had 
buried the Conference before it was born. Some 
countries were committed to the principle of 
private enterprise, others to varying degrees of 
socialism or state control ; some were economically 
backward, and others advanced ; some were credi- 
tors, and others were debtors ; some were producers 
of primary products, others were producers of 
manufactured goods; some had deficits in their 
balance of payments, others had surpluses. 

The Conference succeeded, however, because the 
delegates recognized that their common interest 
in the expansion of world trade eclipsed their 
numerous differences in matters of detail. By a 
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slow process of negotiation, accommodation, and 
mutual give and take, the Conference finally 
reached common ground on every major issue 
before it. 

At the Habana conference the delegates showed 
great wisdom when they pursued the cooperative 
effort beyond the platitudinous stage. They re- 
jected the easy temptation to conceal their dis- 
agreements by writing only a brief statement of 
general principles and objectives. Such a state- 
ment would have accomplished little or nothing 
of value, for each country would have been free 
to interpret such a loose agreement to sanction 
whatever it wanted todo. Instead, the Conference 
persevered in the harder but more fruitful course. 
The Iro charter, because it is detailed, is also more 
precise and more readily enforceable than it other- 
wise would have been. 

The Iro charter could never have been success- 
fully negotiated if the delegates at Habana had 
not had the good judgment to ignore the dis- 
ruptive counsels of extremists. Some persons 
wanted a trade organization endowed with the 
power to veto domestic economic policies of its 
members. The United States could obviously not 
have joined an organization which asserted the 
right to veto our domestic agricultural aid pro- 
gram, nor would other countries allow an inter- 
national body to exercise the right of veto over 
their domestic capital development programs. 
The charter, as it stands today, does not authorize 
the trade organization to intervene in the domestic 
economic policies of its members. 

Other persons wanted the charter to prohibit 
direct governmental participation in international 
trade through state trading agencies. Happily, 
this disruptive advice was ignored. The United 
States and other nations which maintain state 
trading agencies to handle certain types of com- 
merce could obviously not have accepted such a 
prohibition. Instead the framers of the charter 
took the wise course of laying down rules to gov- 
ern the conduct of state trading and to prevent 
the abuse of this instrument. 

Then there were the global planners who wanted 
the trade organization empowered to plan and 
direct international trade. But this proposal was 
wholly inconsistent with the main objective of 
the charter, which was to reduce and restrict gov- 
ernmental controls over trade, not to broaden and 
extend them. The Habana conference, of course, 
rejected the planning proposal. The charter does 
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not empower the trade organization to tell any 
country where, what, or when it shall buy and 
sell, or how much it shall pay or charge. 

Neither does the trade organization have the 
power to impose any specific form of economic 
system on any country. We in the United States, 
of course, are wholeheartedly devoted to free enter- 
prise and hope that other nations will realize the 
advantages of that system over all others. The 
best way to accomplish that objective is to demon- 
strate the merits of free enterprise in the open 
competition of world trade. The best way to win 
converts for our system is to prove in practice that 
it is capable of outperforming its competitors, year 
in and year out. The Habana conference wisely 
took the position that a country’s form of economic 
organization is its own affair and that countries 
with different economic systems can cooperate to 
their mutual advantage in the field of interna- 
tional trade. 

Finally, there were the “all-or-none-ers,” per- 
haps better described as the “abolitionists.” The 
abolitionists felt that there was only one proper 
way to deal with a trade barrier, and that was to 
abolish it forthwith. Each type of trade barrier 
had its own abolitionist following. There was the 
tariff group, the preferences group, the import- 
quota group, the export-subsidy group, and others. 

Although the abolitionists sometimes differed 
among themselves as to which type of trade barrier 
was most obnoxious, they all agreed that to reduce 


a trade barrier rather than to abolish it was to 


compromise with iniquity and to sanction mal- 
practice. Better no charter, they felt, than a 
charter which merely reduces trade barriers. 
Now this position has a certain air of 
righteousness about it, which, for a period, 
seemed attractive to some of the Habana dele- 
gates. Fortunately, they rejected the doctrine. 
They recognized what is perfectly obvious to 
most of us—that a world economy enmeshed’ for 
20 years in a myriad of barriers and restrictions 
cannot be transformed into its opposite by the 
edict of a single international conference. They 
recognized also that there is no kind of trade 
barrier of which it cannot be said that its use in 
particular circumstances, for particular purposes, 
or for a limited period, may be justifiable. What 
they sought to do—and they succeeded admir- 
ably—was to achieve the maximum curtailment of 
trade restraints, which was possible in the circum- 
stances, and to limit and circumscribe carefully the 
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future use of trade barriers by members of the or- 
ganization. 

To these ends, the charter has a number of 
specific objectives. It seeks to establish the prin- 
ciple of nondiscrimination, with the minimum 
number of exceptions necessary to deal with cur- 
rent economic difficulties. It aims at the simpli- 
fication of customs regulations and formalities, 
It seeks to achieve agreement among the members 
to work for the reduction of tariffs and the 
elimination of tariff preferences. The charter 
sets up principles designed to subject state trading 
enterprises as nearly as possible to the same stand- 
ards as those governing private enterprise. It pro- 
vides means for limiting and eliminating the 
harmful effects of private international cartels, 
It specifies the conditions for making interna- 
tional commodity agreements. 

The charter provides for the establishment of 
conditions for foreign investment which will be 
fair both to the investor and to the country where 
the investment is made, It promotes the condi- 
tions most favorable for the economic upbuilding 
of underdeveloped areas. It encourages a high 
level of productive employment. 

The dramatic achievement of Habana was the 
formulation of the first comprehensive code of in- 
ternational law to govern trade policies. Just as 
the Congress of the United States has never passed 
a universally popular law, so there is no important 
rule in the charter which fully satisfies every 
country which was represented at Habana. But 
just as every State in our union recognizes that 
the immeasurable advantages of membership in 
our Federal system far outweigh the occasional 
defeats which it suffers in the Congress, so nearly 
every delegation at Habana saw that the loss in- 
volved in the concessions it had to make was 
eclipsed by the great gains of the charter as a 
whole. The charter embodies the victory of the 
spirit of international cooperation over the 
dangerous and divisive attitude that no country 
should compromise its position on any issue in 
the interest of broad international agreement. 

No code of laws is worth very much without an 
authoritative body to interpret and administer it. 
This responsibility will be borne by the Interna- 
tional Trade Organization, which, I expect, will 
become one of the most active and important of 
the specialized agencies within the family of the 
United Nations. The organization will not only 
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refine and clarify the detailed rules of the charter 
as it acts on the cases which are brought before 
it, but it will serve as well as a forum for the con- 
sideration of new trade policy problems as they 
emerge. 

It is interesting, and I think instructive, to 
speculate on what the course of trade-policy de- 
velopment would have been in the 1930’s if an 
International Trade Organization had existed in 
that period. In that unhappy era, as you will 
remember, each country raised new and more 
onerous trade restrictions with hardly a thought of 
the consequences of its policies on other nations. 
But with every country seeking to export its 
troubles, none succeeded. All that was accom- 
plished was the slow strangulation of world trade. 
The history of that period would have been dif- 
ferent, I think, if each country had been required 
to state its intentions and answer criticisms before 
an international body. 

A few years hence, the world will be faced with 
trade policy problems which cannot even be fore- 


seen, let alone dealt with, today. But the exist- 
ence of a permanent international forum and a 
body of tested rules will assure that nations will 
act with full knowledge of the views and probable 
reactions of their neighbors. In these circum- 
stances, it seems to me much more than a wistful 
hope that conciliation and compromise will sup- 
plant the economic artillery duels which char- 
acterized trade relations in the 1930's. 

The charter of the International Trade Organi- 
zation is thus the beginning of law in the realm of 
world commerce and the vehicle for the growth of 
a spirit of mutuality and interdependence in trade 
relations. I know of no other road to the develop- 
ment of the kind of world trading system in which 
the world’s productive energies can be transformed 
into the highest levels of material well-being. 

The charter of the International Trade Organi- 
zation is worthy of the support of all those who 
believe that peace and progress may be pursued 
by enabling the people of the world to secure the 
means to a better life. 


International Reclamations and the Peace Settlements 


t 


BY JACK TATE! 
Acting Legal Adviser 


In discussing claims under the peace treaty with 
Italy, Hungary, Rumania, and Bulgaria it is essen- 
tial that there be a consideration of the framework 
of facts and policy within which the provisions 
were written. Not only does this framework place 
the provisions in proper perspective, but it goes a 
long way toward explaining the ends which these 
provisions were designed to achieve and the extent 
to which they satisfy the claims which gave rise 
to the provisions. 

In September 1943, actual hostilities between 
the United States, the principal Allied and Asso- 
ciated Powers, and Italy came to a close with the 
signing of an armistice. From that time until the 
surrender of Germany in May 1945, Italy was of 
assistance to the Allies in the prosecution of the 
war with Germany. Continually during that 

eriod, and beyond it to the present, the United 
tates supplied hundreds of millions of dollars’ 
worth of supplies to the Italian people. 

At the time of the drafting of the peace treaty 
with Italy, it was clear that the vibeliiien of the 
Italian economy, including the restoration of war- 
damaged facilities would not be undertaken suc- 
counaliy within the foreseeable future by the 
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Italians without outside assistance. It was like- 
wise clear not only that the United States was the 
only source of substantial assistance, but that from 
both the political and economic standpoint, it was 
in the national interest of the United States to ren- 
der substantial assistance in the rebuilding of a 
democratic independent Italy. 

For these reasons the representatives ‘of the 
United States sought to keep to a minimum the 
reparation obligations placed upon Italy. For 
its part, the United States announced that it would 
seek no reparation payment from Italy. It like- 
wise announced that it did not anticipate that it 
would utilize all Italian assets available under 
article 79 in the United States in satisfaction of 
claims not fully satisfied under the terms of the 
treaty. It used its influence to reduce the amount 
of dollar obligations which would be imposed upon 
Italy, as against the persistent efforts of the 
U.S.S.R. and Yugoslavia, for example, to increase 
those amounts. In the existing state of the Italian 


1 Address made before the American Society of Inter- 
national Law on Apr. 29, 1949, and released to the press 
on the same date. 
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economy, substantial reparations from Italy to 
other countries would have to be paid for largely 
by the United States. 

It was within this framework that the United 
States supported the principle of lira compensa- 
tion for war damage to the property in Italy of 
United Nations nationals, and it was in the in- 
terest of rebuilding a sound Italian economy, not 
plagued by inflationary pressures, that the United 
States supported less than 100 percent lira com- 
pensation with respect to certain classes of such 
war damage. 

The treaties with Hungary, Rumania, and 
Bulgaria were negotiated during the same period 
as the treaty with Italy. Political factors with 
which we are all familiar required the economic 
and financial provisions of those treaties to be 
substantially identical with the Italian treaty, so 
that, in considering the provisions of the treaties 
relating to claims we shall advert to the pertinent 
provisions of the treaty with Italy. 

The first reference in the treaty to the matter of 
reclamations or claims is contained in part VI, 
entitled “Claims Arising out of the War.” The 
first section of article 74 deals with the matter of 
reparations payable to the Soviet Union, Albania, 
Ethiopia, Greece, and Yugoslavia in the total value 
of 360 million dollars. That article also specifies 
the sources from which reparations shall be paid, 
which in the case of the Soviet Union (in the sum 
of 100 million dollars) includes inter alia Italian 
assets in Rumania, Bulgaria, and Hungary. The 
article also provides that the claims of the other 
states mentioned (Albania, Ethiopia, Greece, and 
Hungary) in excess of the amount of reparations 
payable to them, shall be settled out of the Italian 
assets subject to their respective jurisdictions. 
Under the provisions of the article, Italy is obli- 
gated to compensate natural and juridical persons 
whose property is taken for reparation purposes. 

The next reference in the treaty to claims is 
found in section ITI of part VI entitled, “Renunci- 
ation of Claims by Italy.” Paragraph 1 of article 
76 provides that Italy— 


waives all claims of any description against the Allied 
and Associated Powers on behalf of the Italian Govern- 
ment, or Italian nationals arising directly out of the war 
or out of actions taken because of the existence of a state 
of war in Europe after September 1, 1939... 


Paragraph 2 provides that the provisions of the 
article “shall bar, completely and finally,” the 
claims waived “which will be henceforward ex- 
tinguished, whoever may be the parties in inter- 
est.” Among the types of claims which are 
specifically mentioned in paragraph 1 as being 
waived, barred, and extinguished are the 
following : 

(a) Claims for losses or damages sustained as a con- 
sequence of acts of forces or authorities of Allied or 
Associated Powers ; 

(b) Claims arising from the presence, operations, or 


actions of forces or authorities of Allied or Associated 
Powers in Italian territory ; 
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(c) Claims with respect to the decrees or orders of 
Prize Courts of Allied or Associated Powers... .; 

(d) Claims arising out of the exercise or purported 
exercise of belligerent rights. ; 


In paragraph 5 it is provided that the waiver 
includes claims arising out of actions taken with 
respect to ships, and also “claims and debts arising 
out of the Conventions on prisoners of war.” 

In connection with these broad provisions for 
waiver of Italian claims, it will be noted that this 
article also imposes upon Italy certain obligations 
to pay compensation on account of certain ty 
of claims with respect to which the Allied and 
Associated Powers concerned would ordinarily be 
required to make satisfaction. Paragraph 2 pro- 
vides in part as follows: 

. . . The Italian Government agrees to make equitable 
compensation in lire to persons who furnished supplies or 
services on requisition to the forces of Allied or Asso 
ciated Powers in Italian territory and in satisfaction of 


non-combat damage claims against the forces of Allied or 
Associated. Powers arising in Italian territory. 


It will be observed that compensation shall be paid 
to “persons,” apparently irrespective of their 
nationality status. 

The principal provisions of the treaty in relation 
to claims of nationals of the United States are 
contained in section I of part VII entitled “United 
Nations Property in Italy.” Article 78 imposes 
certain duties upon Italy with respect to property 
of United Nations nationals in Italy, includin 
the return, free of specified encumbrances, of 
such prapenty “as it now exists.” Paragraph 4 
(a) of the article provides that the Italian Gov- 
ernment “shall be responsible for the restoration 
to complete good order” of the property returned. 
The same paragraph also requires the payment of 
compensation with respect to United Nations 
property in Italy. It provides: 

In cases where property cannot be returned or where, 
as a result of the war, a United Nations national has 
suffered a loss by reason of injury or damage to property 
in Italy, he shall receive from the Italian Government 
compensation in lire to the extent of two-thirds of the 
sum necessary, at the date of payment, to purchase 
similar property or to nrake good the loss suffered. 

In other words, if sequestered property cannot 
be returned because, for example, it does not exist 
or cannot be found, the owner is entitled to re- 
cover two thirds of the sum necessary “to purchase 
similar property.” On the other hand, if the owner 
of any property in Italy, sequestered or other- 
wise, “suffered a loss by reason of injury or 
damage” thereto “as a result of the war,” he is en- 
titled to two thirds of the sum necessary “to make 
good the loss suffered.” It will be noted that the 
Italian Government is obligated to pay compensa- 
tion irrespective of any question as to the au- 
thorities or forces inflicting the loss or damage. 
The provision requiring that compensation in lire 
shall be in such amount as may be necessary “at the 
date of payment” to purchase similar property or 
make good the loss, was apparently designed to 
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protect the owner from loss on account of de- 
preciation in the purchasing power of Italian cur- 
rency, between the date of loss, or the date of an 
award, and the date when compensation is actually 
paid. While the treaty provides that lire currency 
received as compensation shall be “freely usable” 
in Italy, it also provides that it shall be subject to 
foreign-exchange control regulations as may be in 
force in Italy from time to time. 

Paragraph 4 (d) of article 78 also requires the 
Italian Government to grant to United Nations 
nationals an indemnity at the same rate as stipu- 
lated in paragraph 4 (a) to compensate them for 
“the loss or damage due to special measures 
applied to their property during the war, and 
which were not apelisaiie to Italian property.” 
It is expressly provided that this provision does 
not apply to loss of profits. Paragraph 5 imposes 
additional financial obligations on Italy. It 
provides : 

5. All reasonable expenses incurred in Italy in establish- 
ing claims, including the assessment of loss or damage, 
shall be borne by the Italian Government. 

The term “United Nations nationals” as used in 
article 78 is defined in paragraph 9 as including 
“individuals who are nationals of any of the 
United Nations, or corporations or associations 
organized under the laws of any of the United 
Nations” if they possessed that status 


(a) On September 3, 1943, the date of the 
Armistice with Italy; and also 

(6) On September 15, 1947, the effective date 
of the peace treaty with Italy. 


The term is also defined to include “all individuals, 
corporations or associations which, under the laws 
in force in Italy during the war, have been treated 
asenemy.” Such laws would presumably include 
those corresponding to legislation which was in 
force in the United States during the war such as 
the Trading with the Enemy Act, and section 21 of 
Title 50 of the United States Code relating to the 
internment and removal of “alien enemies” found 
in the United States in time of war. 

In connection with the above-mentioned pro- 
vision under which the benefits of the article are 
accorded corporations or associations organized 
under the laws of any of the United Nations, it 
may also be noted that paragraph 4 (b) provides, 
with respect to corporations or associations or- 
ganized under the laws of a state which is not one 
of the United Nations, for a so-called “piercing of 
the corporate veil” and recognition of the “bene- 
ficial interest” principle. It reads: 

4. (b) United Nations nationais who hold, directly or 
indirectly, ownership interests in corporations or asso- 
ciations which are not United Nations nationals within 
the meaning of paragraph 9 (a) of this Article, but which 
have suffered a loss by reason of injury or damage to prop- 
erty in Italy, shall receive compensation in accordance 


with sub-paragraph (a) above. This compensation shall 
be calculated on the basis of the total loss or damage 
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suffered by the corporation or association and shall bear 
the same proportion to such loss or damage as the bene- 
ficial interests of such nationals in the corporation or 
association bear to the total capital thereof. 


The relationship between Italy and the United 
States concerning the subject of claims would be 
incomplete if we stopped with the treaty. Fol- 
lowing the signature of the treaty, but before it 
entered into force on September 15, 1947, the 
United States and Italy entered into several mem- 
oranda of understanding, and an exchange of 
notes, on August 14, 1947. These documents 
known as the Lombardo agreement, after the chie 
of the Italian delegation, constitute an executive 
agreement. It had become clear during the period 
after the claims provisions of the treaty with Italy 
had been drafted that the Italian financial posi- 
tion had deteriorated and that Italy was laboring 
under a heavy balance-of-payments deficit. The 
United States was formulating the interim aid 
program, which immediately preceded the Euro- 
pean Recovery Program, under which substantial 
dollar grants for the purchase of essential im- 
ports were provided for Italy. Under these cir- 
cumstances the United States as a matter of policy 
decided that it was in its national interest not to 
take advantage of certain of its treaty rights in the 
matter of claims, in order to ease the financial 
burden of Italy, and avoid being placed in the 
anomalous position of taking money out of one 
pocket and putting it into another. It was also 
considered that by waiving substantial treaty 
claims the United States would by example indi- 
cate to other countries interested in an independ- 
ent and sound Italy, that such a course was de- 
sirable for them as well. It can be said, I believe, 
in retrospect, that our expectations in this regard 
were not ill-founded. 

In the Lombardo agreement the United States 
waived financial claims of the Government of the 
United States totaling approximately one billion 
dollars. This amount included the value of all 
civilian supplies furnished under the military re- 
lief program prior to the agreement, of all supplies 
procured with funds appropriated for the pur- 
poses of the Lend-Lease Act and transferred to 
Italy through the agency of the War Department, 
of all claims of the United States or any of its 
agencies with respect to advances made toward the 
financing of Italian partisans, of all claims with 
respect to payments of salary to Italian officer 
prisoners of war, and several other classes of 
claims. 

The Government of Italy made several com- 
mitments in the Lombardo agreement respecting 
property of nationals of the United States. In 
article 3 of the memorandum of understanding 
between the two governments regarding settle- 
ment of certain wartime claims and related mat- 
ters, the Italian Government agreed that with 
respect to paragraph 4 (a) and (d) of article 78 
of the treaty of peace, the requirement “for the 
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restoration to complete good order” would be fol- 
lowed in all cases where there had been (1) de- 
terioration of the a property while under 


Italian control, and (2) where the physical prop- 
erty had suffered nonsubstantial damage as a re- 
sult of acts of war; in all other cases the require- 
ment to compensate in lire to the extent of “two- 
thirds of the sum necessary” would apply, except 
that the Government of Italy might with respect 
to any case, apply the requirement “for the restora- 
tion to complete good order.” With respect to 
the property of United States nationals which 
were not covered by these provisions, the Italian 
Government stated that it would provide identical 
treatment as described above. The Government 
of Italy in article IV of the same memorandum of 
understanding recognized the existence of legiti- 
mate claims of the United States Government and 
of United States nationals against the Italian 
Government or Italian nationals arising out of 
contracts or other obligations incurred prior to 
December 8, 1941, and agreed that it would make 
every effort to settle such obligations and to facili- 
tate to the extent possible the payment of such 
debts or other claims. There are several other pro- 
visions of the Lombardo agreement of direct bene- 
fit to United States nationals who held dollar 
bonds issued or guaranteed by the Italian Govern- 
ment, and a plan for the settlement of a number of 
these obligations was advanced by the Italian 
Government at the time the agreement was entered 
into, and has since been accepted by a substantial 
number of American bondholders. 

It should be mentioned in this connection that 
the Italian Government, pursuant to article II 
of the memorandum of understanding regarding 
Italian assets in the United States and certain 
claims of United States nationals, agreed to pay 
and deposit with the United States Government 
5 million dollars in United States currency, to 
be utilized in such manner as the United States 
Government deemed appropriate, in application to 
the claims of United States nationals arising out 
of the war with Italy and not otherwise provided 
for. This sum has been paid, and it is now being 
held awaiting distribution to such persons in such 
manner as the Congress may provide. Approxi- 
mately 60 million dollars of Italian property in 
the United States, the majority of it blocked prop- 
erty and the remainder vested by the Alien Prop- 
erty Custodian was and is being returned to Italy 
and Italian nationals. 

While provisions substantially similar to those 
in the peace treaty with Italy, which have been 
thus far discussed with respect to United Nations 
property in Italy, are also contained in the peace 
treaties with Finland, Bulgaria, Rumania, and 
Hungary, the last two treaties contain additional 
provisions concerning the property in those coun- 
tries of persons who were subjected to persecution 
after September 1, 1939. For example, paragraph 
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1 of article 25 of the treaty with Rumania provides 
as follows: 


1. Roumania undertakes that in all cases where the 
property, legal rights or interests in Roumania of persons 
under Roumanian jurisdiction have, since September 1, 
1939, been the subject of measures of sequestration, con- 
fiscation or control on account of the racial origin or 
religion of such persons, the said property, legal rights 
and interests shall be restored together with their acces- 
sories or, if restoration is impossible, that fair compen- 
sation shall be made therefor. 


Paragraph 2 of the same article, dealing with so- 
called “heirless or unclaimed” property of perse- 
cutees, provides in part as follows: 


2. All property, rights and interests in Roumania of 
persons, organisations or communities which, individually 
or as members of groups, were the object of racial, reli- 
gious or other Fascist measures of persecution, and re- 
maining heirless or unclaimed for six months after the 
coming into force of the present Treaty, shall be trans- 
ferred by the Roumanian Government to organisations in 
Roumania representative of such persons, organisations 
or communities. The property transferred shall be used 
by such organisations for purposes of relief and rehabilita- 


tion of surviving members of such groups, organisations . 


and communities in Roumania. .. . 


All the peace treaties contain provisions similar 
to article 83 of the treaty with Italy concerning the 
settlement of disputes arising under article 78 
relating to United Nations ey. Article 83 
provides that such disputes shall be referred to a 
so-called Conciliation Commission composed of a 
representative of the government of the United 
Nation concerned and a representative of the Gov- 
ernment of Italy. It also provides that if the two 
representatives are unable to agree with respect to 
a dispute either government may request the addi- 
tion of a third member selected by mutual agree- 
ment of the two governments from nationals of a 
third country. If the two governments are unable 
to agree upon a selection, the article provides for 
other methods for his designation, including the 

ossibility of his appointment by the Secretary- 
neral of the United Nations. The article also 
provides for decisions by majority vote and that 
the decisions shall be accepted by the parties as 
definitive and binding. 

Special reference may be made to provisions of 
the peace treaty with Finland, to which the United 
States is not a party since it was not at war with 
that country. Article 29 contains provisions in 
relation to the waiver of claims of the Finnish 
Government and Finnish nationals similar to 
those contained in the treaty with Italy which 
have been discussed. By paragraph 3 of the article 
the benefits of the waiver are extended to United 
Nations which severed diplomatic relations with 
Finland during the war, which the United States 
had done on June 30, 1944. In paragraph 4 
specific reference is made to the waiver of claims 
arising out of actions taken during the war with 
respect to Finnish ships. It is interesting to ob- 
serve in that respect that certain Finnish ships 
were taken by the United States during the war 
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pursuant to a statute which requires that the 
owners of requisitioned ships be paid just compen- 
sation, and funds have been appropriated for that 
urpose. The interesting question arises as to 

whether the claims of the Finnish owners for com- 

nsation under United States law have been 

egally “extinguished” by a treaty to which the 

United States is not a party. If so, the apparent 
result is that foreign relations between the United 
States and Finland, insofar as such claims are in- 
volved, is determined not by the Government of 
the United States but by governments of other 
countries parties to the peace treaty, including, 
inter alia, those of the United Kingdom, the Soviet 
Union, Byelorussia, the Ukraine, and Czechoslo- 
vakia. 

It is perhaps foolhardy for a lawyer to philoso- 
phize. Speculation upon means and ends of claims 
settlements of peace treaties is perhaps particu- 
larly unprofitable. I take it, however, that I may 
be excused for saying that there seems to be an 


air of unreality surrounding traditional financial 
settlements between victorious and defeated na- 
tions after wars. The victorious nation in the 
modern world, entangled with the rest of the world 
in its economy and in other ways, finds that it is 
often in the position of being unwilling and in- 
deed unable to realize the “fruits” of its victory. 
In terms of its own national interest such a nation 
finds it advantageous to forego what would appear 
to be “advantages” to a private person in a less 
complex setting. Speaking broadly, it is my im- 
pression that in a world such as ours the idea of 
reparations makes less and less economic sense. 
Our Government is apparently of the same 
opinion, as is evident from the enormous amount 
of claims which were our right to insist upon 
under the treaties, but which we waived. From 
all this, one may draw the conclusion that a nation 
does not “win” a war. However, it would be rash 
to assume that the corollary—that a nation does 
not lose a war—is likewise true. 


Restrictions Between Zones of Occupation in Germany and Berlin Lifted 


Letter From French, U.K., and U.S. Representa- 
tives to U.N. Secretary-General 


U.N. doc. 8/1316 
Dated May 5, 1949 


May 4, 1949 
EXcELLENCY : 

We, the Representatives of France, the United 
Kingdom and the United States on the Security 
Council, have the honor to request that you bring 
to the attention of the Members of the Security 
Council the fact that our Governments have con- 
cluded an agreement with the Government of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics providing for 
the lifting of the restrictions which have been im- 
posed on communications, transportation and 
trade with Berlin. A copy of the communique 
indicating the agreement reached between us is 
enclosed. 

Accept, Excellency, the renewed assurances of 
our highest consideration. 

Jean CHAUVEL 
Representative of France 
ALEXANDER CaDOGAN 
Representative of the United Kingdom 
Warren R. Austin 
Representative of the United States 


May 15, 1949 


Communiqué 
[Released to the press May 5] 


The Governments of France, the Union of So- 
viet Socialist Republics, the United Kingdom, and 
the United States have reached the following 
agreement : 


1. All the restrictions imposed since March 1, 
1948, by the Government of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics on communications, transpor- 
tation, and trade between Berlin and the Western 
zones of Germany and between the Eastern zone 
and the Western zones will be removed on May 12, 
1949. 

2. All the restrictions imposed since March 1, 
1948, by the Governments of France, the United 
Kingdom, and the United States, or any one of 
them, on communications, transportation, and 
trade between Berlin and the Eastern zone and 
between the Western and Eastern zones of Ger- 
many will also be removed on May 12, 1949. 

3. Eleven days subsequent to the removal of the 
restrictions referred to in paragraphs one and 
two, namely, on May 23, 1949, a meeting of the 
Council of Foreign Ministers will be convened in 
Paris to consider questions relating to Germany 
and problems arising out of the situation in Ber- 
> ne also the question of currency in 

erlin. 
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General Clay Resigns as Military Governor 
in Germany 


Statement by President Truman 
[Released to the press by the White House May 3] 


Four years ago on March 29, 1945, President 
Roosevelt announced the selection of Gen. Lucius 
D. Clay for service in the Military Government in 
Germany. Historically the Army has had a great 
tradition of constructive achievement in the gov- 
ernment of occupied areas, such as Cuba, Puerto 
Rico, and the Philippines. But nothing that 
Americans had hitherto been called on to deal with 
approached the grim prospect presented by the 
moral and physical collapse of Bensuee and the 
resulting unexample chaos. 

General Clay was selected for this task on his 
record of tireless effort, his firmness and his fair- 
ness, his quality as a soldier, and finally his under- 
standing of and devotion to the American spirit 
of freedom. 

On May 15, 1949, I am acceding to his repeated 
request to be released from his task. Several times 
before it had been thought that his request could 
be granted, but in recurring emergencies I felt 
that his character and abilities were essential to the 
task in Germany to which we were committed. He 
could not be spared. 

The work of moral and economic reconstruction 
among the Germans in the western zone has pro- 
ceeded to a point where they are about to obtain 
a greatly enlarged measure of political and eco- 
nomic responsibility. General Clay has now 
completed a prodigious task of administration. 

As a soldier he has raised the morale and effi- 
ciency of our troops in Germany to levels in which 
he and the country can take justifiable pride. 

His name will always be associated with one of 
the toughest tasks and accomplishments of Ameri- 
can history. He deserves and will receive the 
thanks of the American people. 

General Huebner mt General Hays, General 
Clay’s military and military government deputies, 
will carry on his work pending the appointment of 
a civilian high commissioner. 


Achievements Toward Economic Recovery 
in Trieste 


Statement by Secretary Acheson 


[Released to the press May 4] 

I have welcomed the opportunity to discuss with 
Major General Airey ' the situation in that zone of 
the Free Territory of Trieste which is being ad- 
ministered by representatives of the United King- 
dom and United States under his command, in 
accordance with the provisions of the treaty of 
peace with Italy and with due regard for the re- 


* Maj. Gen. Terence Airey of the British Army is Com- 
mander of the Anglo-American zone. 
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es assumed by the Security Council of 


the United Nations in this respect. Iam gratified 
to learn of the stability which has been achieved as 
a result of this administration, which I feel is a 
splendid example of Anglo-American cooperation, 
I am especially pleased to learn of the strenuous 
efforts which are being made, within the European 
Recovery Program, to bring about more normal 
economic conditions in the Anglo-American zone 
and to overcome the economic difficulties caused by 
the separation of the Free Territory from Italy. 

The United States, together with the Govern- 
ments of France and the United Kingdom, pro- 
posed on March 20, 1948, the revision of the treaty 
of peace with Italy so as to return to Italy the 
Free Territory of Trieste. I hope that the im- 
plementation of this proposal, which I am con- 
vinced will contribute to international stability 
and to the well-being and security of the inhabit- 
ants of the Free Territory of Trieste, will not be 
long delayed. 


Deadline for Filing Property-Restitution 
Applications in Czechoslovakia 


[Released to the press May 5] 


The Department of State has been informed by 
the American Embassy at Praha that the deadline 
for filing property-restitution applications under 
the Czechoslovak Law of May 16, 1946, is June 17, 
1949. 

The law declared as null and void any property 
transfers and any legal transactions involving 

roperty insofar as they were undertaken after 
6 so Me 29, 1939, under duress caused by enemy 
occupation or by national, social, or political per- 
secution. Such property, as a rule, was seques- 
tered by the German authorities and transferred 
into ownership of the German Reich or German 
nationals, and after Czechoslovakia’s liberation it 
was placed by the Czechoslovak authorities under 
national administration or confiscated as enemy 
property. 

According to the provisions of the law of May 
16, 1946, claims for restitution of, or compensation 
for, such property may be made by those who lost 
the property or suffered damages due to invalid 
lene! taamanatioen, or by their heirs. If, however 
the claimant is a “nationally unreliable person, 
the property belongs to the Czechoslovak state as 
confiscated enemy property. Such claims are to 
be submitted by the claimant to the appropriate 
district in Czechoslovakia which decides in the 
matter after hearing the interested parties and 
examining the proofs submitted by them. 

The attention of American claimants is directed 
to the possibility that they may be deprived, by 
default, of their right to claim property seques- 
tered during Czechoslovakia’s occupation, if their 
authorized legal representatives in Czechoslovakia 
do not file their claims within the specified time 
limit. 
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U.S. Foreign Policy and the North Atlantic Pact 


BY ASSISTANT SECRETARY PEURIFOY' 


The constant aim of the United States foreign 
policy is to secure political and economic condi- 
tions throughout the world in such a manner 
that our kind of life can best thrive, and American 
interests can best be served. In making foreign 
policy, there is no other factor which comes near 
this objective in importance. To accomplish this, 
we must have a real peace which doesn’t threaten 
to blow up in our faces at least once in every gen- 
eration. We are taking every practical and con- 
structive step that will make it possible for Ameri- 
cans—and freedom-loving peoples everywhere— 
to build a real peace. 

We don’t have to look very far in the world 
today to find trouble. If anybody still believes in 
polls, a recent survey shows that most of us are 
“headline readers”. Actually, that is all we have 
to be to realize that there is plenty of trouble all 
around us—China, the Balkans, the Middle East, 
and even danger inside our own borders. 

But what is often not apparent is the progress 
being made. It is slow progress, but it exists 
nevertheless. Through great efforts, for example, 
hostilities between Israel and neighboring Arab 
states have been brought to a close. 

I think it is time we asked that often used 
American question: “So what?” I like that ques- 
tion because there aren’t any other two words 
in the English language that put a person more on 
the spot. He either has to give a good answer or 
keep quiet. With my eyes open, I am putting 
myself on the spot before you today and will at- 
tempt a good answer. 

Here in the United States we have more of 
value to protect than any other country anywhere 
else in the world. For more than 250 years, we 
have been building something without equal or 
precedent. It has not been an easy task. It has 
been done at the cost of many lives and endless 
toil, but I don’t think any of us would say it hasn’t 
been worth while. This democracy—American 
style—is something we want to keep building on. 
It is the job of the Department of State to do 
everything in its power to make world-wide con- 
ditions such that we can continue to build in 
America. 

As you may know, I have been spending much 
of my time recently in the business of reorganizin 
the Department of State. When the job is finished, 
we expect to have an even more effective organiza- 
tion than the American people have had in the 
past to conduct our business with other nations 
and peoples. 
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This task of carrying out our aims abroad has 
been made immeasurably harder by the ome | of 
the Soviet Union. In the Soviet Union and its 
satellites, you and I as individuals would be worth 
little beyond what we could produce for those 
states. We would have no freedom and no dignity 
as human beings. Even as musicians, artists, or 
writers we would be able to use our talents only 
as the Politburo saw fit. We would be cogs in a 
machine which to date has produced misery for 
those who work in it. 

The Soviet Union would like to see its system 
spread throughout the world. Communists are 
working in every country of the world today. The 
question is whether we should bother about what 
is happening abroad and concentrate on the prob- 
lem in our own nation or whether we should also 
take an active interest in the course of freedom 
beyond our shores. Events of the past few years 
give us the answer which is the reason your Gov- 
ernment has chosen the latter road. Develop- 
ments during the last two years, in my opinion, 
have fully justified that policy. 

The President pointed this out in his inaugural 
address when he said: 


“.. The first half of this century has been marked by 
unprecedented and brutal attacks on the rights of man, 
and by the two most frightful wars in history. The 
supreme need of our time is for men to learn to live 
together in peace and harmony. 

The peoples of the earth face the future with grave 
uncertainty, composed almost equally of great hopes 
and great fears. In this time of doubt, they look to the 
United States as never before for good will, strength, and 
wise leadership. 


The preservation of freedom overseas is as im- 
portant to the United States as its preservation 
here at home. Our programs, such as the Mar- 
shall Plan, are going a long way toward this end. 
Hungry people, ithont the hope or the means 
to build, are ripe for Communist propaganda. 
Through the European Recovery Program, we 
have brought to 16 countries of Western Europe 
both hope and the material things they need to 
build for the future. In providing this aid, we 
have erected for ourselves the strongest possible 
bulwark against totalitarianism—the belief in 
themselves and in the future that only a free 
people can have. 

nited States assistance has materially con- 

1 Address made at the DAR Chapter House in Farmville, 
N. C. on Apr. 29, 1949, and released to the press on the 
same date. John E. Peurifoy is Assistant Secretary for 
Administration. 
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tributed to the maintenance of a free Greece. It 
has greatly aided Turkey in resisting external 
pressure. The French and Italian elections of 1948 

roved the interest of the peoples of those countries 
in staying Within the non-Communist world. 
Communist victories would have doomed any hope 
of economic recovery for the rest of Western 
Europe. 

Our stake in keeping the peoples of these nations 
free is a great one. Tf they are lost to the other 
side, we may lose any chance of economic coopera- 
tion with them. Our foreign markets in those 
countries might dry up. We might not be able 
to get from them the things we need to keep up 
our standard of living except on an indefinite and 
uncertain basis. Politically, we would lose valu- 
able allies, people who stand with us in the inter- 
national arena against Communism. 

In facing this problem, we have looked at it 
from the positive rather than the negative side. 
In other words, our policy has not been one de- 
signed to merely hold the line against this totali- 
tarian force. It has rather been one of creating 
an atmosphere in the world in which democracy 
can thrive. 

Our chief weapon in this struggle has been the 
creation of confidence in other nations. A free 
people must be a confident people, people who are 
not afraid to look at the future. We have done 
this through our aid programs, including the 
Marshall Plan; through adhering strictly in the 
United Nations to the things for which we stand; 
through the example of democracy at work at 
home. 

The gains to date have been impressive. In 
many parts of the world the tide has been slowly 
turning toward a favorable recognition of our way 
of life. However, there is not yet definite proof 
that the Communists are giving up. At this time 
encouraging developments are taking place, espe- 
cially in Germany. The Berlin blockade may be 
lifted, but I think most people in the world are 
going to approach this latest effort with caution 
and will not be deceived if this effort is not a real 
interest in furthering world peace. 

The point I wish to make is that we must now do 
all we can to protect the gains already made. We 
can do this and at the same time insure further 
progress through the North Atlantic pact and the 
proposed military assistance program. 

We are an integral part of the North Atlantic 
community. It is important to our economy and 
important to our national security. We should 
not disassociate ourselves from it. It is entirely 
to our benefit to make this community a strong one, 
economically, politically, and from the point of 
view of military strength. We want this com- 
munity to be strong enough to be able to resist 
any aggression from the outside and even to dis- 
courage any thought of aggression. If we can 
do this through the pact and arms assistance we 
will have succeeded in moving a long step forward 
toward world peace. 
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The 12 democratic nations signing the pact have 
one objective: to gain the security needed to 
strengthen themselves, politically and economi- 
cally. The pact is purely defensive. It is not, as 
the Communists charge, a weapon of aggression, 
For the United States, there is nothing in it that 
runs contrary to our established laws. The Con- 
gress has, and will continue to have, the sole 

wer to declare war for the United States. Any 
ecision made under the pact would be made in 

strict accordance with our Constitution. 

Further, the pact does not contravene any part 
of the Charter of the United Nations. Actually, 
it is designed to coordinate the right of self- 
defense specifically recognized in article 51 of the 
Charter. Article 51 states that the member gov- 
ernments of the United Nations have “the inherent 
right of individual or collective self-defense if 
an armed attack occurs against” one of them. 

Exactly what commitments do the United 
States and the other 11 countries make under the 

act? First, they agree to settle their disputes 

y peaceful means and to refrain from the threat 
or use of force in their international relations in 
any manner not consistent with the parpors of 
the United Nations. Second, they will strengthen 
their free institutions, promote conditions of 
stability and well-being, and encourage economic 
collaboration. They next agree to maintain and 
develop their individual and collective capacity to 
resist armed attack. Fourth, they will consult 
with each other if the territorial integrity, politi- 
cal independence, or security of any one of the 
parties is threatened. Last, they will consider an 
armed attack on any one of the parties as an at- 
tack against all and, consequently, take such in- 
dividual and collective action, including the use 
of armed force, as each member of the pact con- 
siders necessary to restore and maiutain the 
security of the North American area. 

The pact has many positive values. What the 
free peoples of the world are fighting more than 
anything else is fear—fear that results from the 
kind of economic and political instability en- 
couraged and fostered by the Communists and 
from totalitarian threats of aggression. There 
can be no real European economic recovery unless 
the people of Western Europe have assurance that 
the better life they are working toward will not 
be suddenly snatched from them. The pact will 
provide a large part of the psychological lift they 
need to guarantee the success of their recovery 
efforts. 

A further measure under consideration is the 
rovision of military advice and equipment to the 
ree nations of the world willing to cooperate with 

us in the maintenance of peace and security. 

The same urgent reasons apply to military as- 
sistance as apply to the pact. The supplying of 
American arms and advice will go far in prevent- 
ing fear and uncertainty in which so many people 
have been and are living. ‘The Congress will 
asked to consider this program later this spring. 
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I would like to emphasize one more thing. The 
United States cannot be strong politically, eco- 
nomically, or militarily unless the free peoples 
of the world have the will and opportunity to 
retain their freedom. No aid that we give under 
the European Recovery Program, the military as- 
sistance program or any other ee can have 
any chance of achieving its aims unless the peoples 
of the receiving nations are determined to secure 
for themselves the kind of world they want to 
live in. We know now that these people whom we 
are helping are willing to work and are working. 
The nations of Western Europe have proud heri- 
tages, such as we have a proud heritage. The 
despair which followed the end of the war is gone, 
and they are piling up a record of real achieve- 
ment. There should a no cause for concern on 
how well they are using what we have already 
given or on how well they will use what we may 
give in the future. 

We should be thankful for the progress made. 
For we can no longer consider ourselves as living 
on an island safe and secure in the middle of 
troubled seas. The First and Second World Wars 
demonstrated for all time that the security of 
the United States cannot be separated from the 
security of Western Europe. The common inter- 
ests of both are too great to be artificially parted. 
We know also that a strong America by itself 
offers no guarantee of peace and security abroad. 
But a strong America working with other strong 
democratic nations offers a real contribution and 
assurance to world peace and security. 

That is what we would gain through the North 
Atlantic pact and the military assistance program. 

It becomes the duty of every citizen, you, the 
families you represent, I, and other government 
officials, to pull together and support our Presi- 
dent, and certainly the objectives as stated in his 
inaugural address when he said: 


Events have brought our American democracy to new 
influence and new responsibilities. They will test our 
courage, our devotion to duty, and our concept of liberty. 

But I say to all men, what we have achieved in liberty, 
we will surpass in greater liberty. 

Steadfast in our faith in the Almighty, we will ad- 
vance toward a world where man’s freedom is secure. 

To that end we will devote our strength, our resources, 
and our firmness of resolve. With God’s help, the future 
of mankind will be assured in a world of justice, har- 
mony, and peace. 


U. S. Views on Japan’s Resumption of 
International Responsibilities 
[Released to the press May 6] 
Because of remarks appearing in the press? 
claiming that the United States has called upon 
the other Far Eastern Commission countries to 
relax control of Japan’s foreign and trade policies, 
the United States Government feels obliged to 
make the following clarifying statement : 


The Department of State has recommended to 
May 15, 1949 


the Far Eastern Commission countries that, under 
SCAP’s supervision, Japan be permitted to attend 
international meetings and conventions and to ad- 
here to and participate in such international ar- 
rangements and agreements as other countries may 
be willing to conclude with Japan. 

It is now over three and a half years since Japan 
surrendered and the Allied Powers began the proc- 
ess of establishing conditions in ow which 
would lead finally to the restoration of that 
country to a normal status in the family of 
nations. This is the pattern envisaged in the Pots- 
dam Declaration and the basic post-surrender 
policy for Japan, which was approved by the Far 
Eastern Commission on June 19, 1947. The latter 
document states in part that one of the objectives 
to which policies for the post-surrender period 
for Japan should conform is “to bring about the 
earliest possible establishment of a democratic and 
peaceful government which will carry out its in- 
ternational responsibilities, respect the rights of 
other states, and support the objectives of the 
United Nations.” * 

It is important from the point of view of de- 
veloping responsible government in Japan that it 
should given increasing direction of its own 
affairs in the international field as well as in the 
domestic field, as at present. That this process 
should develop under the guiding hand of the oc- 
cupation has obvious advantages in developing a 
healthy international outlook among the Japanese 
and in averting the confusion that might well 
arise from any abrupt removal of current re- 
strictions after a peace treaty. The immediate 
resumption by Japan of some international re- 
sponsibilities in such fields as trade promotion, 
citizenship and property problems, cultural rela- 
tions, technical and scientific arrangements and 
exchanges would provide a substantial contribu- 
tion to the economic recovery of Japan. 


Request to U.S.S.R. for Information on 
Japanese Prisoners of War 
[Released to the press April 25] 


W. J. Sebald, Chief of the Diplomatic Section 
of SCAP, Tokyo, on April 25 addressed the fol- 
lowing letter to Lt. Gen. K. N. Derevyanko, Soviet 
member of the Allied Council for Japan. 


Dear GENERAL DEREVYANKO: 


Reference is made to the discussion on the prob- 
lem of repatriation at the forty-fourth meeting of 
the Allied Council for Japan on October 29, 1947. 
Specifically, your attention is invited to those re- 


1Editor’s Note: May 5 AP ticker report datelined 
London states that, according to American diplomats, 
United States has called upon the 10 other nations of the 
Far Eastern Commission to relax control of Japan’s 
foreign and trade policies. The report then goes On to 
give inaccurate account of U.S. proposal and of opposition 
of British Commonwealth countries. 

* BuLLETIN of Aug. 3, 1947, p. 216. 
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marks pertaining to appropriate information con- 
cerning records of death, disappearance, or serious 
illness of Japanese prisoners of war. 

It is a matter of grave concern to the Supreme 
Commander in his implementation of the terms 
of surrender and, by reference, of the Potsdam 
declaration, that the Japanese people be kept in- 
formed concerning a matter of vital importance to 
them, such as the pertinent data mentioned above. 
As you are no doubt aware, there has at no time 
been any report whatsoever from the Soviet au- 
thorities concerning Japanese prisoners of war held 
in the Soviet Union or in territories under the 
control of the Soviet Union, nor is it apparent 
from information available to the Supreme Com- 
mander that any effort is being made by the Soviet 
authorities so to apprise the Supreme Commander 
as the sole executive authority for the Allied 
Powers in Japan. Such information would be of 
interest not only to the Japanese people and par- 
ticularly to the families of the individuals con- 
cerned, but, it is believed, also the member nations 
of the Far Eastern Commission charged with the 
formulation of policy pertaining to the occupation 
of Japan. 

It is therefore requested, in conformity with the 
normal dictates of international law, that you ap- 
proach your Government with a view to obtaining 
all available information concerning vital statistics 
of Japanese prisoners of war, with especial refer- 
ence to names, units and/or last recorded places of 
domicile or residence, nearest relatives, date and 

lace of decease or serious illness, and such other 
information and data as might be of interest to the 
families of the individuals concerned. 


Sincerely yours, 
W. J. Sepatp 


Soviet Representations Concerning Arrest 
of Valentin A. Gubichev Rejected 


[Released to the press May 6] 

The Department of State, after consultation 
with the Department of Justice, has rejected the 
representations made by the Government of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics concerning 
the arrest of Valentin A. Gubichev. The Soviet 
Government had claimed that Mr. Gubichev is 
a diplomat of the Soviet Government and that 
therefore his arrest was unlawful and in violation 
of his status and immunities. 

The Department of State has informed the 
Soviet Embassy that Mr. Gubichev’s status in the 
United States was that of a member of the United 
Nations Secretariat, and as such he had no im- 
munity to arrest and prosecution for the acts 
charged. It was pointed out that the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations had not claimed 
any immunity for Mr. Gubichev and, in fact, has 
suspended him pending the disposition of his case. 

The Department of State has rejected the claim 
that Mr. Gubichev is in this country as a Soviet 
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diplomat and entitled to diplomatic immunities, 
Under international law and the laws of the United 
States, except for individuals covered by section 
15 of the headquarters agreement between the 
United States and the United Nations, an in- 
dividual is not entitled to claim diplomatic status 
and immunities unless he is a foreign official ac- 
credited to the Government of the United States 
notified to the Department of State, and accepted 
by the Department for this purpose, or is a member 
of the family, staff, or retinue of such official. The 
United States also, in appropriate circumstances, 
extends diplomatic privileges to foreign officials 
who are accredited as diplomatic officers to other 
governments, to international conferences, or who 
are on other diplomatic missions. Mr. Gubichev 
has never been accredited to the United States 
Government or accepted by it, and there has been 
no claim that Mr. Gubicker is entitled to diplo- 
matic immunities by virtue of section 15 of the 
headquarters agreement between the United States 
and the United Nations. Nor is he in the United 
States in the capacity of an accredited diplomatic 
officer on any diplomatic mission for which it 
would be appropriate to extend diplomatic privi- 
leges to Mr. Gubichev as a matter of courtesy. 

The Department of State has further informed 
the Soviet Government that in view of Mr. Gubi- 
chev’s status as an official of the United Nations, 
the United States Government cannot recognize 
that he has continued to serve at the same time 
in the capacity of a Soviet diplomatic officer. 
Such a dual status would be a violation of the 
Charter of the United Nations, and the United 
States Government cannot, consistent with its ob- 
ligations under the Charter, give effect to such 
a dual status. Article 100 of the Charter, and 
the oath taken by Mr. Gubichev pursuant to it, 
forbids members of the Secretariat to receive in- 
structions from any government or any authority 
external to the United Nations, and requires them 
to refrain from any action which might reflect on 
their position as international officials responsible 
only to the organization. Members of the United 
Nations undertake to respect the exclusively inter- 
national character of the Secretariat and not to 
seek to influence the Secretary-General and his 
staff in the discharge of their responsibilities. Mr. 
Gubichev cannot, therefore, at the same time that 
he is an official of the United Nations Secretariat 
enjoy diplomatic status and immunity deriving 
from official connection with the Soviet Govern- 
ment. 

The Department has assured the Soviet Gov- 
ernment that Mr. Gubichev will be brought to trial 
without undue delay, will be accorded a fair and 
honest trial, and will have the benefit of all the 
safeguards which the Constitution and the laws of 
the United States guarantee to persons charged 
with crime in the courts of the United States. 

The acts charged to Mr. Gubichev would con- 
stitute not only a serious abuse of his privileges of 
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residence in the United States as an international 
official but also a flagrant violation of his oath and 
duties to the United Nations. The United Nations 
suspended Mr. Gubichev immediately after learn- 
ing of the charges against him and has been giving 
the United States Government the fullest coopera- 
tion in the case. The United States Government is 
confident that the member governments of the 
United Nations as well as the Secretary-General 
are concerned to assure that any such activities by 
an isolated individual are prevented or terminated 
and that they do not reflect on the United Nations 
itself and on the more than 3,000 loyal employees 
of the organization. 


British Commission Study of American 
Antitrust Laws 


[Released to the press April 18] 


The Department of State on April 18 announced 
the arrival of Sir Archibald Carter, K.C.B., 
K.C.1.E., Chairman of the British Commission for 
the investigation of monopolies and restrictive 
business practices. Sir Archibald is being accom- 
panied by Josiah Wedgwood and R. C. Yeabsley, 
C.B.E., Commission members, and M. S. Morris, 
who is on the staff of the Commission. They plan 
to spend about a week in the United States. 

The visit stems from the passage last summer 
by the British Parliament of the Monopoly (In- 
quiry and Control) Act. Apart from regulation 
of public utilities, this is the first British law re- 
lating to control over monopolies since the Statute 
of Monopolies, passed in 1624. Under the new 
law the Commission is empowered to make investi- 

ations into cases referred to it by the Board of 

rade. The Commission may in certain instances 
recommend remedial measures which, if approved 
by the Board of Trade, may be proposed to Pariie- 
ment. 

The Commission has only recently been set up. 
Sir Archibald Carter and his colleagues have come 
to this country at the outset of their work prin- 
cipally to learn at first hand from United States 


Government authorities methods and procedures. 


followed in inquiries and investigations carried 
on under American antitrust laws. 


U.S. Recognition of the New Syrian 
Government 
[Released to the press April 27] 

The American Legation in Damascus on April 
27 sent a note to the Syrian Ministry for Foreign 
Affairs signifying recognition of the United States 
of the new Syrian Government established on 
March 30, 1949, under the leadership of Col. Husni 
Zaim, Chief of Staff of the Syrian Army. The 
text of the Legation’s note follows: 

The American Legation presents its compli- 
ments to the Syrian Ministry for Foreign Affairs 


May 15, 1949 


and, pursuant to instructions from the United 
States Government, has the honor to acknowledge 
the receipt of the Ministry’s note no. S-4 dated 
April 7, 1949, transmitting a copy of the communi- 
qué issued by the General Command of the Army 
and Armed Forces in regard to the factors that led 
to the recent coup d’etat in Syria, as well as of the 
Ministry’s note no. M-6 dated April 18, 1949, in- 
forming the Legation that a new Cabinet had been 
formed and giving the names of the members of 
the Cabinet. 

The Legation has been instructed to inform the 
Ministry that the United States Government. has 
noted with satisfaction the public assurances which 
His Excellency the Prime Minister, Colonel Husni 
Zaim, has made affirming the intention of the new 
Syrian Government to discharge Syria’s obliga- 
tions arising out of all treaties and international 
agreements entered into by previous Syrian Gov- 
ernments, as well as its attachment to democratic 
principles and its intention to hold new elections 
at an early date. 

The Legation avails itself of this opportunity to 
renew to the Ministry the assurances of its highest 
consideration. 


Naval Mission Agreement With Haiti 
{Released to the press April 14] 


There was signed on April 14, 1949, by 
Secretary Acheson and Joseph D. Charles, Am- 
bassador of Haiti to the United States, an agree- 
ment providing for the detail of officers and 
enlisted men of the United States Navy as an advis- 
ory mission to serve in Haiti. The agreement is 
to continue in force for four years from the date 
of signature, and may be extended beyond that 
period at the request of the Government of Haiti. 

The agreement is similar to numerous other 
agreements in force between the United States and 
certain other American republics providing for 
the detail of officers and enlisted men of the 
United States Army, Navy, Air Force, or Marine 
Corps to advise the armed forces of those coun- 
tries. The provisions of the agreement pertain 
to the duties, rank, and precedence of the person- 
nel of the mission, the travel accommodations to 
be provided for the members of the mission and 
their families, and other related matters. 


Letters of Credence 


Cuba 

The newly appointed Ambassador of Cuba, 
Sefior Dr. Oscar Cans, presented his credentials 
to the President on April 20. For texts of the 
Ambassador’s remarks and the President’s reply, 
see Department of State press release 269 of April 
20, 1949. 
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U.S. Protests Soviet Jamming of Voice of America 


international Telecommunication Union Notified 
{Released to the press May 2] 


Russian jamming of the Voice of America has 
been protested by the Department of State to the 
International Telecommunication Union, of which 
the U.S.S.R. is a member, as a complete violation 
of the Madrid and Atlantic City telecommunica- 
tion conventions and the Cairo and Atlantic City 


Radio Regulations, it was announced on ag | 2 by 
George V. Allen, Assistant Secretary for Public 
Affairs. 


In announcing the protest, which was sent on 
April 30 to the Union’s headquarters in Geneva, 
Mr. Allen said the Department has as' d the 
Union to request the Soviet Union to immediately 
take necessary steps to put an end to the jamming 
operations. . 

The telegram of protest addressed to the Inter- 
national Telecommunication Union follows: 


For more than a year, radio jammers which have been 
located in the Soviet Union by U.S. radio direction finders 
have been interfering with transmissions of Voice of 
America. Protests by the U.S. Government to the Soviet 
Government proved of no avail. 

On April 25, 1949, a new wholesale and particularly 
intensive jamming campaign was undertaken again from 
the Soviet Union which interferes not only with U.S. relay 
transmitters in Europe, but also with originating trans- 
mitters operating within the United States. 

In view of the action taken by the Soviet Government, 
the United States Government is being forced to take 
whatever steps are necessary to protect its broadcasting 
transmissions. In taking such steps the United States 
Government will make every effort to avoid inconvenience 
to other members of the Union which adhere to their 
international commitments in the field of international 
broadcasting. 

Request that the foregoing immediately be brought to 
the attention of the Soviet authorities with request that 
they immediately take necessary steps to put an end to 
the jamming operations which constitute complete viola- 
tion of the Madrid and Atlantic City telecommunication 
conventions and the Cairo and Atlantic City radio 
regulations. 

It is also requested that a copy of this message be 
circulated to all the other members of the Union for their 
information. 


Action Taken by Voice of America and BBC 
{Released to the press May 6] 


The Voice of America and the British Broad- 
casting Corporation began on May 7 a joint and 
concerted effort to break through the Soviet 
jamming blockade which has seriously interfered 
with the Russian language broadcasts of both the 
Voice and BBC since April 24. 

George V. Allen, Assistant Secretary for Public 
Affairs, announced that the Voice and BBC will 
each broadcast two new Russian-language pro- 
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— daily starting at 10:15 a. m., e.d.t., on May 
. The additional programs will be beamed to the 
Soviet Union simultaneously by the Voice and 
BBC. The Voice will use 35 short-wave and 1 
medium-wave transmitters for one of the new 
broadcasts and 23 short-wave transmitters for the 
other. The BBC will transmit its programs on 
25 transmitters. 

The Russian language services of the two coun- 
tries will thus be made available to Russian listen- 
ers on a total of 61 and 48 frequencies, respectively. 
The joint plan was decided upon after an esti- 
mated 60 jamming transmitters, located in the 
Soviet Union, were concentrated in an intensive 
effort to blank out American and British programs 
beamed to the U.S.S.R. ' 

The jamming succeeded in obliterating the 
broadcasts for the first week after April 24, but for 
the last several days Voice of America engineers 
have succeeded partially in breaking through the 
jamming curtain. 

The Voice will continue until further notice its 
24-hour, around-the-clock, broadcasts in Russian. 
The two new programs, starting at 10:15 a. m. 
and 11:15 p. m., e.d.t., will be repeated by tran- 
scription until the regularly scheduled programs 
starting at 2:00 p. m. and 5:00 p. m., e.d.t. The 
regular programs will then be repeated by tran- 
scription until the special broadcasts begin. 

_ All of the Voice programs will carry the follow- 
ing announcement: 


Voice of America transmissions in the Russian language 
have been interfered with wilfully since early 1948 by 
jammers located within the Soviet Union. In more re- 
cent months, there has been an increase in this deliberate 
interference. 

Since April 24 systematic, severe, and wholesale inter- 
ference has been imposed by additional Soviet jammers— 
not only on Voice of America Russian-language transmis- 
sions, but on BBC Russian-language transmissions in- 
tended for the Soviet Union, as well. 

The nature of this deliberate interference follows a 
pattern similar to the systematic jamming of short-wave 
broadcasts conducted by the Nazis during the war. 
Obviously somebody considers it dangerous to permit 
the Soviet people to listen to truthful information from 
a free radio. The BBC and the Voice of America have no 
intention of stopping their broadcasts in the Russian 
language, the aim of which is to provide the Soviet people 
with truthful information. 

Consequently, the BBC and the Voice of America are 
acting jointly to reach their Russian-language listeners 
within the Soviet Union, and will present two separate 
special programs daily, in addition to their regularly 
scheduled Russian-language programs. Therefore there 
will be two new special programs daily, direct from New 
York, over facilities of the Voice of America; and two 
new special programs from London over the BBC. These 
programs will be repeated every hour, without inter- 
ruption, around the clock, and will be presented com- 
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mencing May 7, Saturday, at 1415 G. m. t. (1715 Moscow 
time) on many short-wave frequencies. 

Listen for these programs, and look for the frequency 
which serves you best. 

These new special programs will be part of the Russian- 
language programs on the air continuously, 24 hours a day, 
and will continue to be broadcast until further notice, or 
until the wilful interference of the regular transmissions 
is stopped. 

The BBC Russian-language broadcasts will 
carry a similar announcement. It will say in part: 

A great number of powerful jammers have been ob- 
served, employing the technique developed by the Nazis for 
using Morse indicators to control the operation. The 
effect has been to obliterate’ the scheduled programs in 
Russian from London and New York. It has been noticed, 
at the same time, a number of short-wave transmitters 
in the Soviet domestic service have not recently been in 
operation. 

In order to maintain the principle of freedom of in- 
formation, the BBC and the Voice of America are jointly 
considering what can be done to circumvent this inten- 
tional interference. As a start, additional transmissions 
of 30-minute duration will be introduced and will con- 
tinue until further notice. ... 

It is hoped that the effect of this joint effort will be 
to make both the BBC and the Voice of America Russian 
services available to listeners on, at all events, some of 
the large number of wave lengths which will be in use. 


THE FOREIGN SERVICE pie 


Confirmations 


On April 20, 1949, the Senate confirmed the nomination 
of Louis G. Dreyfus, Jr‘, to be American Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary to Afghanistan. 

On March 17, 1949, the Senate confirmed the nomination 
of Edward R. Dudley to be American Ambassador to 
Liberia. 


U.S. and Ethiopia To Raise Legations 
to Embassies 


[Released to the press April 28] 
‘The Governments of the United States and 
Ethiopia have agreed to raise their Legations in 
Addis Ababa and Washington to the status of 
Embassies. This change in the status of the two 
missions will become effective at the time the Am- 
bassadors-designate of the two countries present 
their credentials. 


PUBLICATIONS 


Revisions and Additions in Treaty 
Information Service 


[Released to the press April 19) 


In releasing on April 19 the second group of 
sheets in its loose-leaf service entitled United 
States Treaty Developments, the Department of 
State is making available up-to-date information 
on approximately 150 international agreements 
not previously included in the service, revisions 
and additions on over 150 to 400 agreements cov- 
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ered in the first release of July 1948, and a new 
appendix containing treaty surveys on various 
subjects. 

ith respect to the 150 agreements not pre- 
viously included, such data as the following are 
given: date and place of signature, effective date, 
duration, ratifications, erences, reservations, 
amendments, extensions, authorizing and imple- 
menting legislation, executive action, administra- 
tive and diplomatic interpretations, and court de- 
cisions. The subject matter of each ——— is 
indicated, with citations to the text. This group 
of agreements includes, in addition to many re- 
cently concluded (for example, the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade signed at Geneva, Oc- 
tober 30, 1947), a number of important older trea- 
ties concerning which there have been current de- 
velopments, such as the Jay Treaty of 1794 with 
Great Britain, the narcotic drugs conventions of 
1912 and 1931, the telecommunications convention 
and radio regulations of 1932 and 1938, and the 
constitution of the International Labor Organiza- 
tion. 

The second group of sheets in the current re- 
lease contains revised pages to be substituted for 
pages released in July 1948 in order to bring them 
up-to-date. The revisions affect over 150 agree- 
ments already treated in the loose-leaf service. 

The third group, Appendix III, contains lists 
of prewar agreements with Bulgaria, Hungary, 
Italy, and Rumania kept in force or revived under 
the —— treaties of peace following World 
War II; a list of agreements in force between the 
United States and other American republics; and 
a survey of treaty provisions relating to the rights 
of inheritance, acquisition, and ownership of 
property. Other surveys will be added in sub- 
sequent releases. Previous appendices contain 
information regarding treaties submitted to the 
Senate of the United States and not yet in force 
(Appendix I) and a numerical list of | the Treaty 
Series, Executive Agreement Series, and Treaties 
and Other International Acts Series (Appendix 
II). These lists are brought up-to-date in the 
current release. 

A cumulative 161-page index by countries and 
subjects replaces the previous index, 

The demand for United States Treaty Develop- 
ments, compiled by TA in the Office of the Legal 
Adviser, has been so great that consideration is 
being given toreprinting. The second release may 
be purchased for $3.25 from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 

A third release of loose-leaf sheets, containing 
data on over 150 further agreements and revisions 
on over 125 agreements previously included in the 
service, is being printed and will be released in 
the near future. A fourth set of loose-leaf sheets 
is in preparation. 


* ButteTin of Aug. 1, 1948, p. 155. 
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Violation of Human Rights in Bulgaria, Hun- 
gary, and Rumania: 
Statement by Secretary Acheson. 
Statement by Benjamin V. Cohen. . 
Texts of Resolutions Adopted by the Gen- 
eral Assembly. . 
US. poo Policy and the North Atlantic 
By Assistant Secretary Peurifoy . 
Soviet ieseeunations Concerning Arrest of 
Valentin A. Gubichev Rejected . : 
US. <0 ene of the New vesiewesh Govern- 
ment 
Letters of Credence: Cuba. . 
U.S. Protests Soviet Jamming ‘of Voice of 
®* America 
U. s. and Ethiopia To Raise ) Legations to 
Embassies ‘ 


Occupation Matters 


Restrictions Between Zones of Occupation in 
Germany and Berlin Lifted . ’ 

General Clay Resigns as Military Governor 
in Germany. Statement 50.4 President 
Truman 

Achievements Tow ard E conomic " Recovery 
in Trieste. Statement by rey 
Acheson . . 

Request to U.S.S. R. for Information on Jap- 
anese Prisoners of War. 

U.S. Views on Japan’s Resumption of Inter- 
national Responsibilities . ig eee 


The United Nations and 
Specialized Agencies 


Violation of Human Rights in Bulgaria, 
Hungary, and Rumania: 
Statement by Secretary Acheson. 
Statement by Benjamin V. Cohen... . 
Text of Resolutions Adopted “ the Gen- 
eral Assembly. . . 
Resolutions Adopted by the “Trusteeship 
Council, Fourth Session, 24 erry to 
25 March 1949. . . 
The United States in the United Nations . 
Report on Second Session of General Council, 
Ino. Article by George L. Warren . 


Conlribulors 





The United Nations and 
Specialized Agencies—Continued 


U.S. Delegations to International Confer- 
ences: 
Ito: Third Session of Coal Mines Com- 
mittee . . 
Ino: Fourth Regional American Meeting . 
World Wood Pulp Problems pig 


Economic Affairs 


U.S. Commissioners on Caribbean Commis- 
sion Meet. . BN tes diate ae 

U.S. Sends Observer to Phyto-Sanitary 
Conference . Pe RAP Re 

Economic Policy and the Ito Charter. 
Address by Secretary Acheson. 

Deadline for Filing Property-Restitution Ap- 
plications in Czechoslovakia. 

British Commission Study of American Anti- 
trust Laws . ee ey eae 


Treaty Information 

International Wheat Agreement Sent to 
Senate. Message of the President . 

U.S. Ratifies World Meteorological Conven- 
tion . . me ly Bee ae te ee 

Economic Policy and the Iro Charter. 
Address by Secretary Acheson. , 

International Reclamations and the Peace 
Settlements. By Jack Tate. ; : 

Naval Mission Agreement With Haiti . 

Revisions and Additions in Treaty Informa- 
tion Service . bie wilele tk 8's & 
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